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An Editorial 





The Price 


Of World Peace 


Congress will remind few of the one 

in which President Wilson called on the 
pation to play its part in World War I, or of 
the eloguent appeal which President Roosevelt 
addressed to his countrymen on the morrow of 
Pearl Harbor. The President, in fact, conspicu- 
ously neglected an opportunity to state in 
burning words the principles, objectives and 
shared dangers which are driving into an 
alliance for coordinated action the democratic 
nations of the world. On the other hand, his 
restrained language and skeletonic ideas may 
well represent the state of the national mind. 
And the two lines of action which he recom- 
mended have always stood among us as symbols 
of the devotion of our utmost adherence to the 
national cause. 

The timing of the address on the day which 
Marks the beginning of Western European 
union is unmistakably significant. Its relation 
to the taking over of Czechoslovakia, the com- 
ing election in Italy and the passage of the ERP 
Act is also clear. There was not a trace of the 
usual pussyfooting in the President’s descrip- 
tion of Russian words and deeds since the close 
of the war. Harry S. Truman lacks even the 
pretense to eloquence, but his sober and pedes- 
trian speech leaves no doubt as to his meaning. 
He was saying as clearly as it could be said: 
The USSR has been doing thus and so; this 
thing has gone far enough; if it continues, we 
shall resist—by force if necessary. 


= TRUMAN'S address before 


It will be said, of course, that this is a war 

Speech. There is no denying the charge. That 
Fis precisely what it is. We have supported the 

Manifold peace-making and peace-maintaining 
efforts of the United Nations. We have patiently 
participated in countless conferences which the 
USSR has rendered futile. We have replied 
With nothing more than wordy warnings to 
Bialin’s aggressive and expansionist moves. 
Surely we have given sufficient proof of our 
ePacifist determination. To take more would be 
to give proof of weakness and cowardice rather 
than of devotion to peace. 

The President’s suggested program of action 
is inadequate. He asks Congress merely to pass 
bills providing for universal military training 
pand the resumption of selective military service. 
Much more than this must be done and -will 
be done. But passage of these two measures 
Would serve notice on the world that we mean 
to build up our military strength and that we 
Bhall not be afraid to use it. Such a bold and 
Unambiguous step will give confidence to our 
European friends and may give pause to the 
Fapidly advancing Russians. Though this pro- 
&fam is open preparation for war, it offers more 
thance of leading to peace than would a con- 
plinuation of the soft and side-stepping policy 
Which we have followed thus far 

And let no one forget: “The door remains 
®pen for Russia or for any other nation.” If 
the world is in danger of being taken over by 
ee totalitarians, we are ready to fight. But we 

&—as always—ready to make peace. 


I; has taken three years of vacillation, appease- 
ment, self-delusion and double-talk for the 
Western World to come to the conclusion that 
force must be opposed to force and that the 
security of free nations cannot be assured 
by unilateral action or through the impotent 
mechanism of the United Nations. If we had 
recognized this earlier, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and other Eastern European nations 
might have been saved. Only through a new 
international association of democracies can 
peace be secured, and the new union of Western 
Europe with American support is the nucleus. 
As it expands, it will over-shadow in impor- 
tance the weak institution at Lake Success. 

Since the end of the war, the Western powers 
have demobilized their armies, decreased the 
strength of their navies, almost scrapped their 
air forces, even while Soviet Russia stepped-up 
its war production, replenished its military 
forces. The Comintern propaganda machine 
branded the United States as militaristic and 
imperialistic, even while Russia swallowed one 
nation after another. Our statesmen were 
apologetic, begging Stalin not to believe his own 
propaganda, saying: “Honest, we are not im- 
perialists.” 

For three years we have been insulted, 
humiliated, while Communism continued on 
the march and the situation became more 
menacing. If we had adopted years ago a policy 
of positive aid to Poland and other Eastern 
European nations, then threatened by Russia, 
perhaps they could have been saved. Leaders 
of European democracy who are now in prison 
or in exile or in graves would still be breathing 
the air of freedom. Instead, we feebly protested 
and continued appeasing. 

Pravda and Henry Wallace shriek of “war 
hysteria.” Wallace renders valuable service to 
the Kremlin when he accuses the American 
Government of subversive activities in Czecho- 
slovakia. Senator Taft shrugs his shoulders 
indifferently: after all, that country and Fin- 
land were given to Russia at Yalta; taxes must 
be reduced, regardless of the critical interna- 
tional situation; military training and the ERP 
will be heavy burdens on the American tax- 
payers—and voter. And the Daily Worker glee- 
fully applauds Taft and Wallace. 

Now, at last, the American giant is awakening 
to the danger. He is shaking off his apathy and 
preparing to use his strength like a giant, not 
a pygmy. But he has so far taken only the first 
steps toward asserting his power on the side of 
International stability and prosperity. 

President Truman made a’ good speech—but 
not quite good enough. It did not have the fire 
and eloquence necessary to arouse the Amer- 
ican people. It is doubtful if it will finally and 
completely convince Stalin that the United 
States means what it says. And the desperate 
people of devastated Europe may not feel ab- 
solutely assured that the Congress will follow 
Truman’s urgent advice. They may fear that 
aid may again be too little and too late, that if 
a reactionary is élected President, the USA may 


retreat from Europe into isolationism. The 
Western Bloc may not regard it as a guarantee 
upon which they can rely. 

But Truman went as far in the right direction 
as he calculated the Congress and the American 
people would go at present. His proposals con- 
stitute the absolute minimum of a positive 
foreign policy that has a chance of success in 
averting war. 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 
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The Greek Situation 


ONTROVERSIAL reports from 
> Greece appearing in the Amer- 

ican press have prompted The 
New Leader to inquire in’ Athens 
whether or not it is true that despite 
the abundance of American supplies, 
the Greek army does not want to fight 
the guerillas; that black markets are 
flourishing; and 
that there is no 
chance of ending 
the civil war in 
spite of all outside 
help. In answer to 
these questions 
we have received 
wn interesting re- 





port whose 
wuthors are far 
from being mon- 
archists, Here are 


ig 


Va lin 


a few excerpts from this report: 

“For a certain time, friction with the 
Americans assumed acute forms; both 
sides are to blame for this. Greek army 
commanders of course wanted to exert 
control over all military matters and 
sought to reduce the powers of the 
American chief of Dwight 
Griswold, who bluntly expressed his 
dislike for monarchy and monarchists 
—a dislike which we share. But he 
also exaggerated the difficulties of col- 


mission 


laboration and was rather tactless in 
this respect. He assumed a rather dic- 
tatorial tone. As a result, friction arose 


between him and the American envoy, 


who has lived in Greece for a long 
time and has a better understanding 
of the local situation. The tension has 
now abated, and with the arrival of 
General Van Fleet it is expected that 
relations will improve. 

“It is utter nonsense if you are being 
told that the Greek army would prefer 
to see the Americans fight in their 
place. What the Government and the 
army want is that US troops, if only 
a token force, be dispatched to Greece. 
They are convinced that only the 
presence of British and American 
forces in Greece, symbolic of the might 
of the Western powers, can prevent a 
full-scale Yugoslav (i.e., Soviet) in- 
vasion of Greece. Moreover, people ask 
themselves whether American help can 
be relied upon for the whole duration 
of the civil war. Will not the presi- 
dential elections result in a modifica- 
tion of the American policy toward 
Greece? There would be more reliance 
on American aid if at least a small 
military force were stationed in this 
country. 

“It is true that the army has been 
asking for more arms from ex-Gov- 
ernor Griswold. What the army pos- 
sessed until recently, in even excessive 
quantities, were rifles and grenades, 
whereas the guerrillas dispose of 
heavier weapons, such as mortars and 
field artillery of various calibers. An 
air force is also badly needed by the 
Government forces. We cannot under- 





ord 
a 


stand why disputes should arise over 
these requirements, but they did arise, 
and they were evidently misinterpreted 
in the United States as ‘unwarranted’ 
demands of the Greeks and even as 
Greek reluctance to join battle with the 
partisans. 


“Yes, it is quite true that there is a 
great deal of black marketeering going 
on in Greece. The markets of Athens 
abound in American canned goods. 
Unquestionably abuses and violations 
of laws and agreements have ‘occurred 
—how often and just how extensively 
can of course not be ascertained. 


* * * 
. 


You ask for an explanation of how 
it is possible for the tiny army of “Gen- 
eral Markos” to remain undefeated 
after such a long time and why the 
Government forces have scored no 
decisive victories. Markos’ army is 
small indeed; even the figure of 25,000, 
which one often hears, is probably 
greatly exaggerated; this was sub- 
stantiated by Markos’ all-out attack on 
Konitsa, which he wanted to capture 
at any price; only some 3,000 guerrillas 
took part in the assault. Markos himself 
is a simple-minded, unsophisticated, 
and politically inexperienced indi- 
vidual. But in the United States you 
seem to have no clear idea of what 
guerrilla warfare means. 


“Even under the German occupation, 
in Greece as elsewhere, guerrilla de- 
tachments were able to survive and to 
go on fighting for a considerable length 
of time. In a mountainous country 
such as Northern Greece guerrilla 
activity is fairly easy to carry on. 
Under the Germans, several British 
officers lived with the partisans for a 
long time, and they could tell you how 
carefree and unperturbed an existenee 
they could live. A handful of men 


assigned to critical observation points— 
that is all you need to alert the party 
whenever danger lurks—and then the 
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group disperses before the arrival] @ 
the enemy. There are no good hig 
ways; troop movements are bound 
be cumbersome; and, at that, the | 
Greek border cannot be hermetically 
sealed off, and movement across the 
frontier is of substantial help 
Markos’ forces. 

“Of course, the Greek-army is Many 
times as numerous as that of the gue. 
rillas. Consider, however, its assign. 
ments and disposition. Less than half 
of the army is available for combat 
duty. Garrisons, however small, mus 
be maintained in most towns ang 
hamlets; borders and seashores must 
be guarded; the protection of roads ang 
especially of bridges absorbs a great 
share of the army’s manpower. Markos 
fails to capture large cities or even tg 
keep control of villages once he occu. 
pies them. When he seizes a town. he 
knows that his rule will last only qa 
few days or hours. He therefore re. 
stricts his activity to repressions against 
certain individuals, to the looting of 
food, cattle, and other goods, and to 
the forcible recruitment of the male 
population into his army. Often small 
detachments, a hundred men strong, 
hungry and clad in rags, raid towns~ 
not so much for purposes of conquest 
as in order to supply themselves. The 
population. of the endangered areas 
flees to the cities. This increases the 
nervousness all over Greece and is one 
of the reasons why normal conditions 
of life cannot be restored. Entire «reas 
are depopulated; fields remain unsown, 

“It is generally expected that positive 
and decisive results will be achieved 
this spring in the civil war. Differences 
with the Americans are now likely to 
be settled. We hope that the events 
will take a turn for the better within 
a few weeks. On this point optimism 
prevails. Whether or not is is well- 
founded, we shall soon learn.” 























The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





From Morgan to Burpee 


Y visit to our 32nd Interna- 
M tional Flower Show brought 
of 


back a number well-re- 


membered emotions experienced in 
forme! r and one or two new ones 
which belong to the peculiar circum- 
stances of 1948. I had all over again 
the feeling that the gardeners of the 


nation are a fine, 
healthy, happy lot 
As they 
come flowing in 
through the doors 
of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, they 
are as varied a 


of people 


crowd as you could 
see anywhere, both 
sexes, every age, 
from all sections 
of the country and 
representing all 
¢lasses. But they have in common a 
certain air of energetic interest, a 
breezy and out-doorsy sort of driving 
powel! 

In the show which was put on last 
week I noted one change which has 
taken place over the years. Maybe I 
am wrong. | have not kept my pro- 
grams and notes of years past. If I 
were put on the spot 1 might not be 
able to prove anything. But it seems 
to me that in the old days, 15 or 20 
years ago, the great flower shows were 
mostly the affairs of the rich. The ex- 
hibits of the Morgans, the Rockefellers, 
the DuPonts and their ilk made up the 
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bulk of the paradise that was prepared 
for our admiration. 

I recall, in fact, starting in this hum- 
ble column a crusade in the interest 
of giving honor to whom honor was 
due. There would be beautiful ‘things 
on exhibit, rock gardens, formal gar- 
dens, arbors, patios, displays of orchids 
and other rare plants—and the an- 
nouncement said merely that we were 
gazing on these lovely things through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
or Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt or Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Field. I knew, of course, 
that no one named Morgan or Vander- 
bilt or Field had anything to do with 
growing the plants or sketching the 
designs. The work which gladdened our 
eyes had been done by some anonymous 
gardener, some hidden artist. And, 
loudly as I could, I raised my voice in 
protest. How much credit I deserve I 
shall never know. But this year many 
of the gardeners’ names were set down 
for all to see. 

But this is not the important shift to 
which I refer. What I observe over the 
years is a gradual change, so far as the 
substance of the show is concerned, 
from private exhibitors to commercial 
houses. From the Morgans and the 
Vanderbilts the scepter has passed to 
Bobink & Atkins, Stump & Walter 
and the Burpee Co. The Garden Club 
of America and the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York are, as far as I 
know, inspired and conducted by pri- 
vate gardeners, and they are largely 
~esponsible for the conduct of this 





great show. But without the exhibits 
and the financial support of the great 
commercial concerns dealing in plants, 
seeds and bulbs it would be impossible 
to carry on such projects on anything 
like their present scale. This has be- 
come an enormous business, and, un- 
like the production of steel, aluminum 
and automobiles, it is still in the com- 
petitive state. Producers from Maine 
to California are earnestly bidding for 
your trade. 


* * * 
Gardeners Want Peace 
Tus International Flower Show has 


always been international-in a way 
more significant than its founders could 


“have planned. If you look imto the 


names and histories of the plants which 
go to make it up, you will find that 
many nations have contributed to it. 
Britain and Canada are prominent. 
France, Germany, Poland and the 
Scandinavian countries have sent their 
gifts of flowers. There are plants 
from the Andes and the Himalyas. 
Above all others, Holland has enriched 
us with her bulbs. And the sight-seers 
who come are as varied in origin as 
the plants. Among the tulips, roses, 
acacias, lilies you hear every dialect 
of this country and every foreign ac- 
cent which you can imagine—and the 
foreign languages are by no means 
unusual. The atmosphere of the place 
is congenial to the meeting of minds 
and temperaments in a common and 
over-powering interest. Pulled in off 
the streets of this cantankerous Twen- 
tieth Century, all the lovers of flowers 
seem to be carried back to dan earlier. 
more paradisical age. , 

When I turned to the literature of 
the show I found a touchingly naive 
faith in the love of beauty as a possible 
source of man’s salvation. The spokes- 
man for the Associated Bulb Growers 
of Holland proved to be the only ex- 
ception. He told me how he had had 














30 Germans quartered in his house 
during the war, how they had destroyed 
his gardens, his furniture and his peace 
of mind. He was among those who 
were. driven by hunger to eat the 
precious bulbs. The first one, he said, 
tasted rather good, rather like chest- 
nuts, but by the time you got to the 
fourth or the fifth you felt like com- 
mitting murder. His experience has not 
turned him into a man of peace. “You 
Americans,” this bulb-grower said to 
me, “should be ready to drop those 
atombombs any minute now. We 
Dutch have eaten enough bulbs 

Clifford Lowther, Secretary of the 
NY Florists’Club, contributes a message 
io the program which suggests the 
need of “a world-wide spiritual awak- 
ening” which can bring together men 
and women of all races and creeds. It 
is his notion that “somehow those en- 
gaged in the growing of planis «and 
flowers” can start things going in the 
rignt direction by turning their thoughts 
to the wonders of nature. 

The same thought is more cogently 
expressed by Theo. A. Stephens, editer 
of My Garden, which is printed in 
London, England. “It has been my 
good fortune,” he writes, “to meet ... 
very many thousands of gardeners and 
garden lovers in almost every country 
of the world, Japan and Germany in- 
cluded, and I have yet to meet one 
who was not at heart a worthwhile 
person. ... I have never failed io find 
a common bond with them and [| hzve 
never yet found one who was not @ 
lover of peace. Who has ever met. oF 
heard of, a gardener who was a wal- 
monger and who of us could conceive 
of a war being planned or plotted ina 
garden? The very idea is ludicrous.” 
So, to preserve peace, he seriously pro- 
poses to “spread the gospel of garden- 
ing.” Funny—Mr. Lowther mentions @ 
lot of nations in his article, but omits 
the Russians.. Don’t they have gardens 
in the USSR? 
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World War III 
Imminent? 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — Four 
W times cheers broke out from 

the assembled Senators and 
Representatives as President Truman 
addressed the joint houses of Congress 
on Wednesday. All four times came 
when the President said America must 
guarantee military support of the free 
democratic nations of Europe in their 
efforts to protect themselves against 
the internal and external aggressions 
of the Soviet Union, and that this must 
be in addition to economic aid. For 
this purpose the President asked for 
immediate Universal Training and tem- 
porary revival of the Selective Service 
Act 

The highlighted points of applause 
said clearly that the President can 
have the green light of bipartisanship 
and unanimity from Congress, even in 
this turbulent election year, in the 
American contribution to the world 
effort to contain the blight of Soviet 
imperialism, 

On this subject, it is now clear, public 
opinion and official opinion are in step 
together. It would perhaps be too opti- 
mistic as yet to say that the days of 
floundering and indecision in our for- 
eign policy are at last over. The record 
of the recent past in the performance 
of our statesmen offers no such guar- 
antees. Nor does it guarantee that, even 
if indecision and floundering are over, 


By Jonathan Stout 


that our statesmen will now proceed 
with the kind of political intelligence 
which will be needed to cope ade- 
quately with the quality of the foe the 
world now faces frankly. 

But at least it can be said now that 
the fatuous days of “social worker” 
statesmanship are over. 

cod a 7 


[ DO not think it is possible to avoid 
the outbreak of war with the Soviet 
Union beyond the end of 1948!” 

These were the solemn words spoken 
by one of the expert advisers on whom 
President Truman leans for guidance in 
this sphere just a few days before the 
Chief Executive summoned an emer- 
gency joint session of the Congress to 
hear his fateful message. 

The eminent Presidential adviser is 
one of those expert technicians found in 
every government who work out the 
manner in which to implement the poli- 
cies laid down by his superiors. As 
such, this man had helped in the recent 
past to implement the policy of appease- 
ment towards the Soviet Union. In 
those days he always seemed optimistic 
that the policy of appeasement would 
bring an era of peace. Now the optimist 
has turned pessimist. 

I did not agree with the eminent 
Presidential adviser ... but that is an- 
other story. His solemn words, how- 
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“Wil He Make it?—The nay Question!” 
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ever, are important at this moment be- 
cause they help to illuminate a frame 
of mind. 

It is not alone this man’s frame of 
mind; today it is almost everybody’s 
frame of mind. With reference to 
America, it is the frame of mind of a 
slow-moving, slow-thinking giant who 
has been provoked to the point of 
action. 

This has brought us to the pos- 
sibility that the next grievance — 
however small—may cause the angered 
giant to shut his mind to all further 
thinking, and resort to his strength in 
an eruption of violence in order to 
right the wrongs which have pro- 
voked him. 

With the emergency message by the 
President this week, American states- 
manship is now within view of the 
logical conclusion towards which our 
diplomacy has been carrying us steadily 
since the 1943 conference at Teheran, 
the 1945 conference at Yalta and the 
United Nations conference at San 
Francisco. 

Step by step, since 1943, our states- 
men retreated before the aggressive 
bluffing of Soviet diplomacy. But our 
statesmen did not see it as retreat; 
they thought of it in the psychology of 
“Boys Town” . of reforming the 
vicious young delinquent by bribes of 
gifts and by treating him as though he 
were a man of honor. 


Our “social worker” statesmen bribed 
this vicious young delinquent with the 
gift of the Balkan peoples, they bribed 
him with the gift of the unlucky Polish 
people, they bribed him with the gift 
of the hapless Czech people. They 
bribed him with Manchuria and much 
of northern China, with half of Korea 
and half of Germany. They treated 
him as though he were a man of honor 
by giving him the veto power which 
enabled him to tie the fledgling United 
Nations into helpless knots. 


Our fatuous statesmen fed this vicious 
young delinquent with our lend-lease 
long after they were under any obliga- 
tion to do so. And in three short years 
this generous feeding and bribing has 
enabled him to grow to formidable 
size. He is no longer merely a youthful 
delinquent; he is now a fullgrown and 
dangerous criminal. 


* hd * 


Tuat is the picture our statesmen 
face today. Today it is plain that, 
psychologically, our diplomacy was a 
diplomacy based on power. We were 
generous, and over-generous, because 
our ultimate confidence rested on that 
power. In the game around the inter- 
national card table we gave away card 
after card because we were so confident 
that we had the ace in the hole that 
would top any other hand around that 
table. And like many strong men con- 
fident of their strength we did not 
dream that any one would have the 
temerity of challenging that strength. 


But as we gave away strength, the 
other side accumulated strength. To- 
day our statesmen have a_ belated 















THE BIGGER QUESTION 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


realization of what they have done and 
what has happened in the world. 


And so President Truman faced the 
joint houses of Congress and said the 
words which mean that we have re- 
treated until our backs are against the 
wall. We see now the corner into which 
we have retreated. And like cornered 
men, our statesmen are now talking of 
having to fight their way out of the 
corner. America’s ability to fight its 
way out of any corner is precisely what 
our statesmen subconsciously depended 
on trom the beginning. Only they 
didn’t think we would have to do it. 
Now they are facing the reality. 


That reality encompasses four major 
points. It is now imperative that we 
(1) introduce universal training, (2) 
revive the selective service act for 
emergency, (3) rush Marshall Plan 
dollars to western Europe without any 
further delay, and (4) guarantee mili- 
tary support of the federation of west- 
ern European democracies against any 
further internal or external aggression 
by Red Fascism. 

The stand taken by President Truman 
this week resembles in some ways the 
hurried measures adopted by Chamber 
Jain after Munich to provide a breath- 
ing space for preparedness. 

As our military strategists in Wash- 
ington view it, western Europe today is 
a military liability. In case of an out- 
break of hostilities, western Europe 
would contribute no strength to our 
side. Unable even to defend itself to- 
day, western Europe would only sap 
our strength in any joint action. 


Western Europe desperately needs 
time. Given that time, the 270,000,000 
people of western Europe—among the 
most productive, inventive and bravest 
people in the world—would more than 
balance in strength the motley and un- 
willing empire assembled by the Red 
Fascists in the Kremlin. 


Also given time and the proper kind 
of help by us, the 400,000,000 people of 
China and the 400,000,000 people of 
India could be transformed from mili- 
tary liabilities into military assets. 

If such towers of strength could be 
erected in time, the Red Fascist dream 
of conquest and empire fade before the 
massed forces of the liberty-loving 
peoples of the world. 


To work out such a blueprint of free- 
dom, however, calls for great vision and 
statesmanship. Maybe western Europe 
can supply it, and perhaps it will have 
to, for I have not seen that kind of 
statesmanship in Washington. 





In the past decade the Negro 
population of the United States 
rose 8 percent while the number 
of Negro doctors—of whom there 
is only one for every 3,377 Negroes 
as against one doctor for every 750 
persons in the general population 
—dropped 8 percent. 

HAROLD HELFER 
in the NY Times. 
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the German Army and then by the Red Army, and nothing was left of this ugly 


a oftspring of the Versailles Treaty. ... Today ... Germany is striving for peace. 
while Great Britain and France, which only yesterday were declaiming against 
aggression, are .. . opposed to the conclusion of peace. ... There is absoluteiy no 
justification for a war under an ideological flag. ....One may accept or rejeci the 


ideology of Hitlerism as well as any other ideological system; that is a matter of 
political opinion. ... But everybody will understand that an ideology can not be 


' destroyed by force, that it can not be eliminated by war. It is therefore not only 
AALS senseless but criminal to wage such a war as the war for the destruction of Hitler. 
a ism, camouflaged as a fight for democracy. ... It is the fear of losing world 


supremacy that dictates to the ruling circles of Great Britain and France the policy 





























































. N » of fomenting war against Germany... . Today our relations with the German State 
By Stephen ‘ att . are based on our friendly relations, on our readiness to support Germanv’s effoits 
for peace. ... We have always held that a strong Germany is an indispensible 


condition for a durable peace in Europe.” 
Last week we announced that if advance demand for this series of Stephen ’ * * 
Naft’s “Questions for Comunists” to be put into pamphlet form was sufficient, 
£: we do so at once at the conclusion of the series. It is still too early to be 
able to gauge the total probable demand, but we have been gratified by the FE 


#: extremely heavy demand we have totalled so far. We therefore again request 


And how do you like Stalin’s toast to Hitler (before Russia was invaded) as 
published by the US State Department: “I know how much the German people love 
its Fuehrer; I should like therefore to drink to his health”? 

7 7 > 





















that our readers let us have their advance orders. The price of the pamphlet H Did not Stalin, after the Nazi-Soviet partition of Poland telegraph to Ribben- 

will be twenty-five cents a copy, and ten cents a copy in quantities of ten H trop, the Nazi Foreign Minister, “The friendship of the people of Germany and the 

i, OF more. 4 Soviet Union, cemented by blood, has every reason to be lasting and firm” (it was 

‘ a m maf published in the Daily Worker of December 28, 1939). Cemented by whose blood? 
7 * o 

10 I Th N I Cc ” 2 Can you interpret the foNowing statement as anything except an open declaia- 

. s ere o ron urtain/ tion of support of the Nazis in the war against the Allies? It was published in the 

Can you deny that an “iron curtain” separates Russia from the Western world, Daily Worker of October 10, 1939, under the signature of Harry Gannes, foreign 
when the Russian people can receive only censored news from official sources. when editor: “If London and Paris are counting on their blockade and talk of shortage of 
no uncensored news can leave Russia, and when any Russian who has contact with raw materials in Germany as a means of continuing the imperialist war. the Soviet 
foreigners 1s subject to suspicion or arrest and prosecution? Union will soon remedy that.” 

,. o . * os * 

Why does the Russian presse print only infrequent and distorted accounts of Do you remember William Z. Foster’s speech in Philadelphia on May 17, 1240, 
speeches made by British or American delegates to the United Nations meetings, as reported in the Daily Worker of May 21? He said: “If British-French-American 
while the British and American press usually publishes in full the UN speeches imperialism should win the present war the results would be even more reactionary. 
of the Russians, with all their attacks against the statesmen and policies of Allied ... The Allied cause is not a ‘lesser evil’ in comparison to Hitler’s. ... Nor would 
countries? the entry of the US into the war democrize it and make it a real fight for freedom. 

” . 7 Its real war aims would be to grab off all possible territory for itself and 

How 1s it that no Soviet citizen is permitted to leave Russia except those em- transform the imperialist war into a general war against the Soviet Union bg 
ployed on government missions, and that anyone caught trying to leave without - 53 “ 
permission is severely punished? Does this not make the whole country a prison? Did not Foster write in his column in the Daily Worker of June 14. 1940— 

, ? a before Hitler's invasion of Russia: “. . . support of the Allied imperialists (against 

Is there any country in the world except Russia which prohibits its female Hitler) . . . can only lead to the deepest enslavement of humanity.”? 
citizens who have married foreigners from joining their husbands abroad? ° : . 

_ sa > Do you think that the active economic and military support of Hitler given 

Are not Russian journalists and visitors to the United States, as well as by Russia, as recently revealed in the Nazi documents captured by the Allies, 
employees of Russian news agencies, allowed to go where they please, to confer contributed to the happiness and liberation of humanity? (Hitler’s war machine 
with anyone and to send any dispatches they like without censorship and super- received during the first two years of the war, up to the time of the invasion of 
vision, while no such liberties are granted to foreign visitors or correspondents Russia, 1,524,300 metric tons of grain, 682,000 bales of cotton [while the la: gest 
in Ru a? quantity ever exported by Russia to all markets in a previous year was 204,000 

, ' 5 bales}. Soviet Russia filled 55 percent of Hitler’s requirement of manganese, 71 per- 

is it not true that, while in the French, British and American occupied zones cent of chromite, 73 percent of phosphate rock. Stalin provided Hitler with a naval 

of Ge ny the ¢ munist Party may function legally, the Social Democratic base near Murmansk, where the Nazi commerce raiders were outfitted. Icebreakers 

Party prohibited in the Russian zone? from the Communist fatherland cleared the way for the Nazi cruisers across the 
. . . 


Arctic Ocean to the Bering Sea, making possible the very successful German reids 
i on Pacific shipping in 1941 
11. On Cooperation ' | , 
ot ay Russia wat 


its to cooperate ith the other embers of the How does the following declaration which Stalin made on November 6, 1°41, 


i a via I 


United Natior my © ‘ ore or turn down invitations to participate in most agree with the Communist propaganda at present and before Russia was in- 
of the UN pt ed agenci uch as the World Bank, International Monetary vaded by t Nazis? .. In England and in the United States there are ele- 
Fund, United Nations Educat al and Cultural Organization, Food d Ag cultural mentary d at liberties, there are trade unions ... there are labor parties, 
Oi ganization, Inte nal Aeronautic Organization, Internat al Labor Or- there is ) iment, whereas the Hitler_regime abolished alli these institutions in 
ganization, Internation Refugee Organization, and World Health Organization Germany It nough to compare these two series of facts to understand the 
, . full falsene »§ the German-Fascist chatter about Anglo-American plutocracy?” 

| " ( t { ut P oF nists * + > 


kage cca end North Korea to cooperate in any way with 9 Ave the Communists Agents of a 
CO Te | Foreign Power? 


Can ter it first loyalty of Communists is to Soviet Russiz en 


their leaders in Brazil, Cuba and Chile have openly declared that, in the event 














that their countries were at war with Russia, they would side with Russiz And 
12 O h _ 1 li W a when Earl Browder in New York in 1935 read to 2,000 applicants for Communist 
«. On the Imperialist ar when Exrl Browder in P 
. Party membership the following solemn pledge: “I pledge myself to rally the 
and the Communists masses to defend the Soviet Union, the land of victorious socialism”? 
‘ lid 1 ci the \ peri: t r e Hitl att ed Ru é when ‘ P ; " 
—_ ~ a Te Mp am gee Did not the D ; Worker, on August 25, 1939, soon after the signing ¢ e 
; = Nazi-Soviet “non-aggre on pact” for the partition of Poland, write that this pect 
re i it | ¢ G ( ents | ished | t S State Depart- Y ” . i 
ns ne the Soviet G le ae sige hei aid vas the “S t ; great stroke for world peace”... and that the “Soviet Uiion 
= : has made one of the most valuable contributions to the peace of the worl« 
‘ * * 
M difference ere between M lin s the back” of Is it merelv bv a lent that the party line of Communists throughout the 
Fr . ‘ ‘ a eleated | Lithe ii S invasion of world has followed the course considered most expedient for the Soviet Union, 
Pol regardless of the interests of their own countries? Did not the Communists (1) urge 
: . : a united front against fascism as late as May, 1939; (2) reverse this stand immedci- 
H é these e reconciled? 7 Moscow P a of A 14, ately after the Stalin-Hitler Pact of August, 1939, and the joint Nazi-Soviet in- 
1939, wrote rhe war of the Soviet Union against Fascism will be the most just vasion and partition of Poland, dismissing the war as an “imperialist conflict” of 
and legitimate of all that imanity has «¢ known. It w be a war for no concern to the working class, and remaining silent about Hitler’s terrorism 
the defense of the international proletariat and the culture of all progressive against Communists, Socialists and workers in the invaded countries; (3) prociaim 
humanity ; nst F t barbarisr Less than two months later, after the the war as a “people’s fight against fascism” as soon as Hitler had attacked Russia, 
Nazi-Soviet alli e, the Soviet Government organ, [zvestia, stated on October 9, insist on a “second front,” and call America and Britain “democratic allies” of the 
1939: “One may respect or hate Hitlerism just as any other political view. This USSR; (4) again reverse their attitude after the war, to call America and Britein 
is a matter of taste. But to undertake a war for tl innihilation of Hitlerism means imperialist warmongers”? 
to con t ninal folly ° a ° 
, Does not this consistent following of all the zig-zags of Soviet foreign policy 
Can you defend Molotoy peech in the Supreme Soviet, published in Soviet prove that the Communist faith is “Russia, right or wrong,” and thus make them 
Russia Today. for November, 1939? He said: “On¢ vift blow to Poland first by agents of the USSR and potential traitors to their own country? P 
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Paris. 


and malicious grumbling. 
» Communist ’Humanite even 
affirms that “revolt is already seeth- 
ing.” All strata of the population are 
disaffected with the regime, while 150.- 
000 government eraployees are tacing 
unemployment because of cuts in the 
budget. Everybody criticizes the gov- 
ernment’s policy. If elections to the 
Assembly were to take place now, in 
conformity with Communist and Gaul- 
list wishes, there is no doubt that the 
parties forming the government coali- 
tion would be defeated. Winners in the 
elections would be parties untainted 
with support of the Government. Of 
256 Socialists and MRP deputies, a 
good hundred would lose their seats. 
The Communists would not only main 
tain their strength, but would probably 
carry about a dozen new constituencies. 
The main winner would be the right 
wing. which would rally around de 
Gaulle’s movement. 


sH{E air in France is full of bitter- 
‘| 
I 


But a parliament with a majority of 
rightists, Gaullists and Communists 
would soon prove unworkable. The 
right wing, even with an increased 
number of deputies, would remain a 
minority, and the formation of a gov- 
ernment would hit many snags, France 
would have no stable regime, and par- 
liament would become the scene of 
constant clashes, fisticuffs and perhaps 
shootings. Mounting tension might lead 
to civil war, and civil war in France, 
aggravated by foreign  inteference, 
could turn into a prelude to World War 
Iff. Therefore elections in France are 
not only a matter of domestic interest. 
They would largely influence European 
and world affairs. 


Responsible statesmen belonging to 
the Government coalition repudiate the 
demand for the dissolution of the As- 
sembly, even though they are well a- 
ware that its majority no longer repre- 
sents the will of the voters. In the atmo- 
sphere of blazing passions, demagogy 
and unwillingness to make sacrifices 
for the common good, nothing positive 
could result from elections. It is un- 
fortunately a fact that the population 
Shows no sign of even superficial un- 
derstanding of the social, financial and 
economic problems facing the nation. 
New elections should not be held be- 
fore passions and selfishness have given 
wav to reason and common-sense. 


* - « 


S. HUMANN’S Ministers are . any- 
thing but bright lights. But no bette 
government could be formed in France 
at the present moment Without it 
France would plunge either into ad- 
ventures or bloody turmoil. Hence men 
of small stature are destined to per- 
form ereat tasks. If the Government's 
democratic conscience is sometimes 
hurt bv the fact that its majority drops 
to 2 or 3 votes, it may take solace from 
the realization that this is a question 
of mere formality. In crucial moments 
swift. courageous and successful action 
must come first, and later, when the 
trend of public opinion is reversed, the 
Success is crowned by the approval of 
anew majority. 

Has the government of the “Third 
Force” enough trumps in its hand to 
exhort the people to wait and to keep 
faith in an early betterment? It cer- 
tainly has. The economic conditions in 
France are poor, but the output of coal 
has recently increased, as has the pro- 
duction of electrical, metallurgical and 
chemical industries. Railway transpor- 
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tation is working satisfactorily, while 
the emergney tax and the compulsory 
loan have provided funds for the res- 
toration of destroyed dwellings. Unless 
the weather plays a nasty trick, there 
is hope that this year’s crop, unlike 
that of last year, will not be bad. All 
these tend to improv. the economic 
situation, to stabilize the government, 
and to give more weight to the in- 
terests of agriculture. A good harvest 
of grain will permit an increase in the 
bread ration from 206 grams to 300 
or more, and a good harvest of fodder- 
crops and hay will raise the produc- 
tion of meat and butter. There ‘will be 
no need to beg for help from America, 
and the problem of foreign currency 
will become less acute 

Within a few months, the Marshall 
Plan, even if trimmed, will help to 
strengthen national economy, and will 
alleviate the economic conditions. The 
arrival in summer of tourists from 
North and South America would also 
be a welcome event bringing in more 
foreign currency. There are some other 
things in the wind, such as the re- 
sumption of trade with Spain. Yet 
millions of Frenchmen feel that though 
betterment may be achieved in seven 
or eight months, in the meantime 
rising prices make life unbearable and 
breed revolt. A French Gallup poll has 
disclosed that 89 percent of the people 
expect a continued rise oi prices, con- 
sequently a further deterioration of the 
general situation 

Contrary to the prevailing opinion 
that the French are imbued with an 
almost anarchistic spirit, that they do 
not tolerate harsh measures or en- 
croachments on their freedom, a strong 
democratic government that would not 
hesitate to take drastic action would 
win popularity. Such a government 
would be bedevilled in every town and 
village, but would be respected and 
obeyed. France has too long suffered 
from the weakness of its governments. 
The great majority of Frenchmen com- 
plain that in great things or small, 
they never feel the power of their 
government. It is precisely because 
many non-Communists believe that 
Thorez and Duclos will form a gov- 
ernment which will really govern, 
that they give support to that party. 
Others. for the same reason, look to 


de Gaulle, though apart from canting 
about “strong government,” he has so 


far offered nothing positive. Had the - 


government of the “Third Force” mani- 
fested the necessary daring, determina- 
tion and sense of responsibility, had it 
ruthlessly struck at speculators and 
black-marketers, speculation would be 
crushed in a matter of a few months, 
and the government’s prestige would 
be greatly enhanced. 


» * * 


Coutp the actual allies of the specu- 
lators, the Communists, be neutralized 
in this simple manner? This is another 
question on which the life and death 
of the present regime are predicated. 
The Communist tactics are simple: the 
worse the situation in the country, the 
more advantage they derive from it. 
In anticipation of further increasing 
distress, they are girding themselves 
for a revolt against the Goverr.ment, 
i.e., for a putsch on Moscow’s orders. 
They possess arms and have their men 
in many key posts. During the No- 
vember strikes. they organized shock 
troops everywhere, and they are con- 





Will France Be Next? 





ducting a stealthy propaganda in the 
army. Speculation anc. political cor- 
ruption poisoning the atmosphere are 
their most valuable allies. But if the 
Government strikes mercilessly at these 
allies, the effect will be felt in both 
the economic and _ political spheres. 
So far many people, especially youths, 
joined the Communists when they 
took possession of a sugar-laden hip 
or, in November, seized coal mines‘and 
vower stations or overturned street 
cars and buses. They were confident 
that the Government would not pluck 
up courage to retort with adequate 
measures. The November strikes, which 
the Communists plotted, were stopped 
not by the Government’s admonitions, 
but by its firm decision not to pay 
wages for the period of the strike or, 
to use the words of the Socialist Min- 
ister of Labor, Daniel Mayer, not to 
permit the walkouts to become paid 
vacations. The realization of the need 
for much stronger measures than have 
so far been applied to block a new 
Communist uprising is a prerequisite 
for the safeguarding of the democratic 
regime in France. 

The stabilization of the Government 
coalition, whose functioning must be 
extended to all spheres of national 
life, is a very delicate task. A coalition 
requires constant compromises, agree- 
ments, conciliation of class and group 
interests, of their doctrines and psy- 
chology in short, mutual and far- 
reaching concessions. Even if the ob- 
jectives are revolutionary, partners in 
a coalition must take the road of evo- 
lutii.. To make a coa'ition stable and 
effective, its parties must possess a 
broad mentality, a high standard of 
culture, a desire and ability to under- 
stand other people’s views and inter- 
ests. In such a collaboration intoler- 
ance, sectarianism and _ self-righteous- 
ness are out of place. Unfortunately, 
the French coalition parties lack these 
qualities, perhaps because the experi- 
ment is still in its infanev. Time and 
another has 
banged on the table, presented ulti- 


again, one partner or 


matums or threatened withdrawal from 
the Government. For the sake of sav- 
ing face the coalition parties conjure 
The repetition of 
such incidents can burst the French 
coalition from within. This could have 
disastrous consequences not only for 
France but for the whole world. 


up hopeless crises 





AMERICAN NISEI 
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| Japanese aliens from fishing licenses. 


Court. 


+ 


where they have found new homes. 
. 





The American consulate in Tokyo announced that 824 Americans married 
Japanese girls in 1947. However, most of the men were Nisei, American citi- 
zens born of Japanese parents in the USA. 


* 


The CIO and NAACP have filed “friends of the court” briefs in the Taka- 
| hashi case, challenging the constitutionality of the California law barring 
The California Supreme Court upheld 
| the law in a 4-to-3 decision. The case is being appealed to the US Supreme 


o 


evacuated from the Canadian West Coast during the war prefer not to return 


' 
About 80 percent of the 23,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who were 
| 
to British Columbia because they encounter less discrimination in the interior 
| 


* 


The US Army’s cargo vessel “Wilson Victory” has been renamed the “Sadao | 
S. Munemori” in honor of a Japanese Nisei who was posthumously awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor after he was killed fighting in Italy. 


* 


The Government of Peru still refuses to permit the return of 293 Peruvian 
Japanese who were (unnecessarily) brought to the USA during the war and 
detained here. Most of them are employed at Seabrook Farms in New Jersey 
under the “relaxed custody” of the US State Department. 


* 


. 
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VAY TO SURVIVAL 


An Economic Program For 


By Walter Reuther 


President, United Automobile Workers Union, CIO 


SHE success of the European Re- 
‘| covery Program requires the full 
mobilization of the productive 
poiential of the American economy, 
which is freedom’s greatest asset. The 


alomestic program to ensure a stable 


economy of abundance must include a 


closely integrated anti-inflation pro- 
xiam that will break the raging fever 
of high and 1 i pric 

tuch shrinks the purchasing power in 


the bloodstream of our econom' 


The program must include the stutu- 
igxy wauthority for priorities and alloca- 
lions of carce material for tricter 
invitation of bank, commercial, agri- 
cultural, real estate and peculative 
ercait, for rationing and price control, 
1 a renewed and strengthened rent 
control act, for Increasing the tatutors 

num wage to 75 cent n hour 
ediately and to $1 an hour lates 
ndustry committee action, tor ex- 
ionoing Wavge-Hour Act coveruace oO 
ihat our manpower resource and the 
bility of our domestic economy will 
not be weakened | pricing the lowest 
ne consume! out of the market 

for food, fuel, clothing and housing 


ihrough the brutal device of high prices 
and shrinking real wages 

Jt must include action on the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill, coupled with 
use of priorities, allocation, and differ- 
ential credit rates to get the maximum 
umber of low-cost housing units in 
the shortest possible time 

lt calls for enactment at this s« on 


of Congress of at least three major 


l rights bills to that our aid to free 

en abroad will not be mocked by 
continued denial of democracy at home 
10 millions of our own citizens This 
minimum list consists of an effective 


VEPC law, the outlawing of the poll 
#xX as a requirement for voting in Fed- 
«ial elections, and making the crime 
of lynching a federal offens« 


We cannot achieve real stabilization 


by a freeze which leaves prices and 
profits at their present exorbitant levels 
snd keep real wage it a level lower 
than they were in June, 1946, and in 
the case of auto workers, lower than 
in prewar 1939. Wage increases have 


wt no time caught up with the rising 


cost of living and further skyrocketing 


o! profits and prices have been py- 
ided upon each wage increase 

Unk we have an immediate roll- 

back of prices—and this appears to be 


practically and politically improbable 
) at pos ible Wage increase ob- 
tained through tree collective bargain- 
ing are in the public interest. Increases 
in hourly wage rates are required to 
‘estore and maintain our productive 
strength, a minimum standard of decent 


living and healthy 


economy. 


stability in our 


The auto workers favor the required 
economic adjustment to make the Eu- 
vopean Recovery Program a success, 
and at the same time to stabilize our 
clomestic economy: 

Even with such temporary disloca- 
tions as might be required, a sensible 
allocation and use of existing steel 
capacity and output, pending an ex- 
pansion of steel plant capacity, will 





Ss, 

This article by the president of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, CIO, is based on his testi- 
mony in support of the European 
Recovery Program before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Previously Philip Murray, CIO presi- 
dent, had urged the enactment of the 
same program as here set forth by 


Reuther. 
xX a 
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give us steadier employment and bet- 
ter weekly take-home pay than we 
have been able to get under the present 
anarchy in the steel market. 

Some of our economic medicine-men 
have advocated a longer work week in 
order to get enough production to meet 
domestic and foreign demands. Auto 
workers and their families have been 
suffering from short and_ irregular 
work weeks because of the inadequate 
and irregular flow of steel. They are 
ready to work longer work weeks 
whenever management assisted bv 
orderly distribution of scarce steel and 
other materials which only the Federal 
Government can administer, can supply 
the materials and the work. The estab- 
lishment of industry councils, long ad- 


vocated by responsible labor leaders, 


kids on their present take-home pay. 

In most cases, the very people who 
are advocating the destruction of the 
basic 40-hour week in America have 
not dared to lift their voices against 
the monopoly controls that are the real 
cause of restricted production. 


” ” ” 


Un ess such an integrated plan as 
we have been advocating for getting 
materials and production when and 
where needed is put into effect by the 
Federal Government, even the piddling 
Taft-Hoover-Ball relief proposals for 
Europe would make shortages and in- 
flation worse. 

Without any European recovery or 
relief program at all, continuance of 
the present crazy profiteering spree— 


NEW UNION FRONTIER 
Being president of the UAW has led Walter Reuther into many new crusades. Here 
is the latest—a test of the practicability of distilling oil and artifical gas from ordi- 
nary coal. More than 200,000 workers were thrown out of work during the recent 
cold wave because of a shortage of natural gas to run Detroit industries, hence the 
UAW interest in the new process. 


will help in following through on 
production and delivery 

There is no present limitation on the 
work week. A 44-hour work week, 
with over-time pay above 40 hours, 
will cost the employer only 4.4 percent 
more in hourly wages while he gets 
10 percent more production in the last 
four hours. This results in the case of 
the auto industry in adding only 1.2 
percent to the total cost. In the instance 
of General Motors, which last year had 
a business of $2,200,000,000, this would 
mean only $26,000,000, an amount so 
insignificant as not to affect substantial- 
ly either price or the profit which, for 
1947, was over 22 percent of net worth. 

I invite those representatives of in- 
dustry and members of Congress who 
propose a 4% percent hourly wage cut 
under the guise of a longer work week 
before overtime pay begins to attend 
meetings of our locals and women’s 
auxiliaries and try to explain it to the 
men and women who are trying to keep 
food on the table and shoes on their 


in which steel and other scarce ma- 
terials are diverted from vital to non- 
essential uses while production is de- 
liberately cut down in textiles and 
other lines in order to maintain ex- 
orbitawt prices and profits—will further 
shrink workers’ real wages. 

More and more workers, along with 
fixed income people, GI students and 
disabled veterans will be price-rationed 
out of the market. 

American industry, as in the 1920's, 
will be allowed to go on shooting its 
best customers, piling up the days of 
wrath to come when even installment 
buying will not allow enough Amer- 
ican consumers to buy enough goods to 
keep inventories from piling up and 
toppling over on unemployed wage 
earners ang Americans in all walks of 
life. 

We say integrated economic stabiliza- 
lion is necessary immediately to pre- 
vent worse inflation, a bigger boom. 
and a deeper, longer and more tragic 
bust. We must have it to prevent a 















merica 


collapse which, coupled with the sink. 
ing of European democracies, might 
result in a long world-wide depression 
that would destroy not only what free 
enterprise remains but also the eco. 
nomic, political, and personal freedom 
end security of the individual human 
being throughout the world, including 
the USA. 

The Auto workers, as members of q 
free and democratic union, wait to 
live as free men and women in a 
free nation and a free world. A pro« 
gram such as we have suggested is nece 
essary for economic stability. Economie 
stability is necessary for production, 
And the need of the hour and of the 
iext four years is production. 

The survival and revival of a civiliza- 
tion of free men depend upon produce 
tion. Production can mean peace with 
vut appeasement and without war. De. 
jay or failure to get out the production 
of which American resources, plant and 
know-how are capable would be a 
yime against our national welfare and 
security. It would be a betrayal of free- 
com. a run-out on the peoples of the 
world who have, or seek, political and 
economic freedom. These people have 
# right to look to us for economic aid 
wnd moral leadership in this crisis 


Without the aid that is here proposed, 
ihe 16 nations who elected to participate 
in the European Recovery Program 
cannot rehabilitate their economies and 
iheir political: life, they cannot hope 
40 unsure freedom for the individual 

1izen. 

Aid that is less than enough, that is 
piven as a dole, or as a cash-and-carry 
proposition, or by exacting first mort- 
gages on entire national economies, 
muy buy us a little time but it will fail 
io win the friends and allies we need 
if we are to make democratic and 
human values secure in the world 


“« aa 


As lo the size of the aid to be siven 
Western Europe, I suggest that it Is 
better to provide for too much than to 
be caught short with too little. Instead 
of thinking about cutting down estl- 
ates for the four-year period, or for 

e 15-month period, it seems to me 

at Congress should give a long second 
ook at a statement and a table appear 
ng in the Harriman Report: 

“Two important assumptions condi- 
tion that estimate. First, it is assumed 
that balances which the European na- 
tions will be able to build up with 
other countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere can be applied against de- 
ficits incurred with the American con- 
linent. Second, it is assumed that 
whereas the prices of Europe’s imports 
have risen sharply in the past two 
veurs, they will decline after the year 
1948. Table 1 fully summarizes the re- 
sults of these calculations. 

“The Balance of Payments Commit- 
tee of the Paris conference has assumed 
that the terms of trade for the partic- 
jpating countries will shift during the 
period, 1948-51. It has been assumed 
that, as compared with the price levels 
of July 1, 1947, prices of European im- 
ports will be reduced by 7.5 percent in 
1949, by 10 percent in 1950, and by 12.5 
percent in 1951, while the prices of 
European exports will not fall.’ 

In other words, if trade between 
Western and Eastern Europe picks up 
substantially, if prices of European im- 
ports fall by the percentages given, 
and if prices of European exports 40 
not fall, then and then only will the 
amounts proposed be enough. Thesé 
are large assumptions. I understand 
they were taken after considerable 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Master Mind © 
Behind The Gech Purge 


fessor writing a treatise on sui- 

cide noted that the suicide rate 
tends to inerease in politically un- 
stable communities. “In this sense,” 
he wrote, “tyranny suddenly im- 
posed on a population may induce 
many citizens to suicide.” Sixty- 
eight years later the son of this 
professor died as an alleged self- 
murderer on the pavement of the 
Czechoslovak capital. 

The recent defenestrations of 
Prague have added a new technical 
dimension to the artful repertoire of 

Russian state police. Whethe: 
Jan Masaryk was pushed out of 
the window of his third story apart- 
ment in the Czernin palace by 
physical force or by subtler pres- 
sure, is in itself almost immaterial! 
Trapped by a skilfully executed 
coup d'etat, he was caught in 3 
1ouse whose doors were barred 


] N 1880, a young Viennese pro- 


Benes’ appeasement policy towards 
R 1 had reached its logical end 
H aw no exit. Asked once ‘by a 
American journalist about the Czech 
Communist party, he defended it b 


ing They are our Communists, 


Czech Communists.” During the last 
of his life he must have real- 

4 the tragic irony of this state- 
If by no other symptom, 

»v the emergence of Rudolf Slansky 
cretary general of the Com- 


By George Testis 


munist Party, as head of action 
committees which were established 
to purge the country of its very 
democratic essence. 

A few weeks ago only specialists 
on Russia and students of Central 
European affairs knew of the exis- 
tence of a man by the name of 
Rudolf Slansky. Those who read 
Russian scientific publications sus- 
pected he was being groomed for 
important assignments. The “phil- 
osopher” Alexandrov’ discovered 
that he is one of the outstanding 
scientific theoreticians of the new 
democracies in Eastern Europe. For 
one who is familiar with the weight 
assigned to the word “theoretician” 
in the Stalinist liturgy, this was a 
clear, indication of things to come. 
The truth is that’ Slansky is the 
negation of any kind of scientific 
work. In the last twenty years his 
intelectual fare has consisted of 
newSpapers and mystery fiction, the 
Short’ History of the VKP_ (b) 
belonging in this. Jatter category 
During his whole life - he has never 
written an article which was more 
than the parroting of the latest 
official theses. As a person he is 
of utmost insignificance. As a type 
he is of paramount importance. The 
Slanskys all over the world were the 
preduct and, at the same time, the 
motor of the Stalinization of the 


Third International. They repre- 
sent the backbone of the totalitarian 
apparatus. They are mediocre, cold, 
ruthless, and obedient. 


e ™ * 


A S a student of middle-class 
origin, Slansky joined the Commu- 
nist party in 1921. Had he finished 
school and not dabbled in politics, 
he might have become a good book- 
keeper. Had he joined any other 
party, he might have developed in 
the due course of time into a pro- 
vincial secretary. Becoming a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, he 
was predestined to make good when 
Stalin put his heavy hand on the 
International. What was needed 
then were party people who were 
not rooted in the tradition of the 
labor movement; people who had 
no past as independent labor lead- 
ers. We witnessed the creation of a 
new leadership out of nothing. 

The Slanskys owe their political 
existence to the authority vested in 
the rulers of one-sixth of the earth. 
They are an international phenome- 
non. They sprang fully armed from 
the collective head of a bureaucratic 
clique. Whatever they were, they 
were by the grace of the Caucasian 
in the Kremlin. 

Rudolf Slansky became a member 


of the Czech Politbureau in 1928. 
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SUSPENDED SENTENCE 


Gray, Chicago Times. 


He was made secretary of the sec- 
retariat, i. e., chief of the personnel 
department and manager of the 
party funds. He enjoyed, then as 
now, the antipathy, if not hatred, 
of the party rank-and-file. His was 
generally called the “red canaille”, 
the word “red” referring to the 
color of his hair. With the excep- 
tion of a short eclipse in 1936 when 
he was temporarily in disgrace and 
demoted to secreiary of the Com- 
munist sport organization, he has 
held this position since. 

In the past he used to be close to 
Klement Gottwald. He went with 
him to Moscow after Munich and 
returned with him to Prague. Was he 
instructed to watch Gottwald? If so, 
he does it well. Stalin knows that 
centrifugal tendencies in the Com- 
munist parties of the satellite coun- 
tries are bound to increase. Gott- 
wald has in a way more substance 
than Slansky. That is a_ liability. 


ne would venture the guess that 


the purge which is now decimating 
the Czech opposition parties, will 
soon hit the Communist Party itself, 




















The Way 


(Continued from Page Six) 
pl re had been applied to reduce 
we original figure of $29,000,000,000 — 
irge figure, but less than the cost of 
wid War II for five months. 
Moreover, since the revised estimates 
of need were made, our own inflation 
has stolen more than $200,000,000 from 
the $17,000,000,000 figure. 
It would be wise to raise our sights 
just in case East-West trade does no 


+ 


in ise as assumed, and in case prices 
do not behave as assumed. In planning 
Operation Survival, we should act as 
we did in war. We should plan for the 
worst and hope and work for the best 
possible breaks. That may be the 


Cheapest in the end. 

We have half the world’s productive 
power, half its gold, and a technological! 
and industrial know-how that amounts 


almost to a monopoly. Yet too many 
people, including too many members 
of the Congress, stand in an attitude of 
ind ion, shifting from one foot to the 
other, seeking some way to evade o1 


turn down the job we have to do. 

he American people gave of theit 
finest manhood, plus $340 billions in 
money and goods, to win the war; we 
must not block their opportunity to 
make the final down payment, equal to 


between 5 and 6% percent of the cost 
of the war, to win the peace. 
- - a 


Tite UAW-CIO supports the ten 
Standards, regarding the European Re- 
covery Program, proposed by CIO Pres- 
ident Philip Murray on November 16, 
1947, in his statement to President 
Truman. These are: 


1 


The aid should be provided to all 
Nations who need it to enable them to 
actually become self-supporting, eco- 
homically healthy, and able to partici- 


* 


pate in general European rehabilitation. 

2—-The aid should be given without 
political or economic strings designed 
to restrict the social or economic or po- 
litical forms which the European people 
should freely choose for themselves. 

3—The aid should be ample enough 
to do the job so that a healthy self-sup- 
porting Europe will be created at the 
end of the program. 

4—We must enable Europe to export 
goods, not only to the rest of the world, 
but also to us, and eventually we must 
be prepared to accept from Europe as 
much in goods as we ship to her. 

5—We should oppose any attempt to 
treat Europe like a bankrupt corpora- 
tion on which a first mortgage, impos- 
sible of future liquidation, can be ob- 
tained at a bargain price. Repayment 
should not be the first consideration. 
We must stand firmly on our conviction 
that working people are the world’s 
best investment, not to be measured in 
dollars and cents, but by the larger 
common denominator of world peace. 

§ — We must recognize that an ade- 
quate program of aid will require that 
we give more attention to the economic 
dangers to America. Since some short- 
ages of food, materials, and equipment 
may result from a European program, 
there must be assurance that what is 
available to our own people is dis- 
tributed equitably without regard to 
income, or whether a business is large 
or small. We must take steps necessary 
in the way of controls to prevent specu- 
lation, further inflation or rising prices. 

7—As a condition to meeting our 
domestic and foreign responsibilities, 
an expanding American economy is re- 
quired, with increases in our industrial 
capacity wherever they are necessary. 

8— The aid program should be ad- 
ministered by men who are representa- 





tives of the best aspirations of the 
American people and who can win the 
confidence of the people of Europe. 
Adequate participation in administra- 
tion by labor will aid in avoiding the 
mistakes in reconstruction that followed 
World War I. 

9— Because Europe must be able to 
make advance plans over the next few 
years to become self-supporting, the 
agency we establish to administer the 
program should have power to give 
reasonable assurances to Europe. A 
policy of merely making yearly appro- 
priations may defeat the goal of self- 
support. 

10—The form of organization to ad- 
minister the program should be such as 
to provide the speediest and most ef- 
fective aid, and to achieve the ob- 
jectives indicated above. 


~ * * 


Ix harmony with those standards, I 
recommend that the legislation provide 
for an advisory board composed of 
representatives of labor, management, 
agriculture and the public, similar in 
powers and functions to the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Advisory Committee, and an admin- 
istration staffed by personnel who, 
from top to bottom, will act in the 
public interest, not predominantly by 
business or military men. 

By training, association, and future 
prospects, a staff dominated by busi- 
ness-minded personnel might be sus- 
ceptible to counsels favoring private 
interests to the harm of the program as 
a whole. This happened too often dur- 
ing World War II. It contributed to the 
post V-J Day decontrol stampede that 
is costing us dearly now. 

Consistent with Philip Murray’s 
warning against attaching political or 


to Survival 


economic strings designed to restrict 
the social, economic or political forms 
which the European peoples should 
freely choose for themselves, this stipu- 
lation might well be made: 

ERP aid will go to governments elect- 
ing to participate in the European Re- 
covery Program, including the 16 pres- 
ent members,, but with the provision 
that suppression of democratic rights, 
such as free political elections, mem- 
bership in free trade unions and col- 
lective bargaining, will be deemed a 
violation of the purpose of the Bill and 
will be cause for ceasing such aid to 
any country abrogating such rights. 

The Herter Bill (HR4579) should be 
rejected. In my opinion, it is a cor- 
porate franchise for world imperialism. 
It would attempt to collect 100 cents on 
every dollar of aid. It would create 
a corporation which for a fixed term of 
years would be for practical purposes 
independent of the President. It would 
have power to invest the proceeds of 
sales of ERP supplies in the enterprises 
of the participating countries. It would 
make the USA as thoroughly hated in 
every nation mortgaged to us as we 
used to be hated in Haiti, Nicaragua 
and other Latin American countries, 
and for all the same reasons. 

To continue to play politics with the 
existing crisis and to play fast and loose 
with the opportunity for prosperity and 
peace that lies on the table before us is 
to gamble with our lives and the lives 
of our children. 

Hope dies fast in cold and hungry 
bodies. It dies quicker when the: air 
waves carry reports that this time .the 
Yanks aren’t coming with the food, the 
agricultural and industrial machinery, 
the steel, the fertilizer, the credit and 
the industrial knowledge that can win 
the peace without another war. 





| A Dubious Project | 
The Internationalized 


By Alexander Boeker 





ied 


Since this article was written the 
western powers at London have de- 
cided to place the Ruhr under inter- 
national control and administration. 
The Benelux countries (Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg) took 
part in the negotiations and it seems 
likely that control will definitely not 
be limited to merely three or four 
occupying countries. U.S. General 
Lucius D. Clay has already stated 
that the perspective for the interna- 
tionalized control pattern envisions 
such administration on a lasting 
rather than temporary basis. As re- 
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gards German participation, Delbert 
Clark, NY Times Berlin correspond- 
ent, has written: “There appears to 
be a general agreement that so long 
as the Ruhr remains a part of Ger- 
many, the Germans must participate 
in its control and management. To 
do otherwise would be in effect to 
remove the Ruhr from Germany al- 
together, since political unity would 
have little meaning if economic con- 
trol ot the most important industrial 
area were entirely in foreign hands. 
Such a decision would simply invite 
future trouble.” 








HE current negotiations between 
‘kr United States, Britain and 

France about the proposed merger 
of the three Western Zones once again 
focus attention on the vital Ruhr hasin 
The Ruhr area represents roughly 90 
percent of the steel, 72 percent of the 
cast iron, 74 percent of the coal, and 
69 percent of the rolling mill products 
of rump-Germany, Le. of Germany de- 
prived of the Saar and the provinces 
to the east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers. There can therefore be no doubt 
that a decision about the Ruhr is a 
decision about Germany 

The French Government advocates 
an internationalization plan as a meas- 
ure of national security and many 
prominent Americans, including Bern- 
zrd Baruch, John Foster Dulles and 
Thomas E. Dewey, back the idea as the 
necessary price to be paid France for 
Western unity. France has made it 
clear that it regards an “international- 
ized” Ruhr as a second best solution, 
Jt would prefer, as in the days of 
Mazarin, Richelieu, and Napoleon, the 
outright annexation to France of the 
Rhineland and adjacent territories, or 
at least the setting up of “autonomous” 
States oriented towards France. No 
doubt it figures that an “international- 
ized” Ruhr could gradually be pried 
away from the mother country and at- 
tached to Germany's Western neigh- 
bors, among whom France is the pre- 
dominant power 

Among American advocates of the 
Ruhr plan the great majority no doubt 
sees in it merely a relatively cheap 
price at which to purchase French ad- 
herence to a West European Union 
including Germany. John Foster Dulles, 
chief American exponent of the idea, 
however, seems to come closer to the 
French position. Mr. Dulles said on 
January 18, 1947 

“A large measure of political auto- 
nomy can be given to German states. 
But that decentraliation will not stick 
unless also there develop natural forces 
which turn the inhabitants of Ger- 
many’s states towards their outer 
neighbors. The economic forces oper- 
ating upon Germans should be cen- 
trifugal and not centripetal.’ 

Much of the confusion surrounding 
this subject arises from the fact that 
no American advocate of the “inter- 
nationalization” of the Ruhr has yet 
clearly defined what he means by that 
term. The word itself automatically 
evokes a positive emotional response, 
and makes an opponent of “interna- 
tionaliation” liable to being labeled a 
“nationalist.” 

If the idea of an “internationalized” 
Ruhr is to be discussed intelligently, 
its proponents owe the public an ex- 
planation of the exact nature of their 
plan. Do they mean to set up a sepa- 
rate state under international control? 
Or do they propose to leave the Ruhr 
technically a part of Germany, while 
actually subjecting its industries (and 
hence also its inhabitants) to a special 
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regime? Is the Ruhr to remain part of 
the German customs territory, or is a 
tariff wall to separate it from the rest 
of the country? How far shall special 
controls go? Shall they affect only 
production, or also distribution, prices, 
wages, working conditions, and profits? 
Are all Ruhr industries to be inter- 
nationally controlled, or only some? It 
is at least doubtful whether Mr. Dulles 
and Governor Dewey have given much 
thought to these questions. Yet the 


ministrations with regard to certain 
subjects, such as labor, social insur- 
ance, transport rates.” 

The French plan goes on to say that 
“the same procedure would apply to 
labor disputes.” The French Govern- 
ment also advocates that: 

“The system of international man- 
agement and control in the Ruhr should 
be supplemented by surveillance of the 
movements of certain merchandise 
produced in that territory and destined 
for German consumption.” 

The purpose of this measure would 
be that: 

“The Allied authorities would thus 
be able to assure themselves that the 
exports of the Ruhr to Germany did 
not exceed the quotas fixed by them.” 

The overall objective of this stringent 
regime is clearly stated in the French 
memorandum. It is: 

“(a) To limit the production of steel, 
mechanical and chemical plants to the 
figure agreed upon by the Allied 
Powers. 

“(b) To develop to the maximum ex- 
tent possible the exploitation of the 
coal mines of the Ruhr and to assure 
the division of this production in ac- 
cordance with the needs of European 
industry.” 


Ruhr 


that German industry, especiully 
steel and machinery industries, wil) ij. 
throttled anyway. A cheaper and 
rational plan would have provided tor 
the shipment of American coal, insteaq 
of scarce steel, to Europe and for tie 
full utilization of Germany’s produc. 


tion” of the Ruhr will serve to make 


nent. 

No one questions the political de. 
sirability of strengthening France po- 
litically and economically. It is at Jeast 
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future of Germany, and of Europe, de- 
pends on the answer to some of the 
questions posed 


Tue only concrete plan advanced is 
that of France, which provides for an 
International Administration of the 
Coal Mines, consisting exclusively of 
Allied personnel, and a similar Inter- 
national Administration of the Blast 
Furnaces and Steel Mills which would 
manage the two basic industries of the 
Ruhr valley. The machine and chem- 
ical industries would be formed into 
“compulsory trade organizations” un- 
der Allied control, and a Ruhr Com- 
missioner, designated by the Security 
Council of the United Nations (pre- 
sumably with Russian concurrence) 
would have veto power over “every 
legislative and regulatory act [of the 
local governments] affecting the ad- 
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BARGAIN RATES AT THE KREMLIN 


The French memorandum thus. de- 
stroys the argument of those Amer- 
icans who favor the internationaliza- 
tion of the Ruhr as a means of raising 
the level of German production. The 
French Government clearly aims at 
curtailing as much as possible the pro- 
duction of steel, of machinery, and of 
chemicals, which compete with French 
products, while developing coal pro- 
duction for export. Increased ship- 
ments of Ruhr coal to France are to 
form the basis of a new French steel 
and machinery industry to replace the 
one artificially strangled in the Ruhr 
and elsewhere in Germany. 

Unnoticed by Congress and the 
American public, the essence of the 
French Ruhr plan has already been 
embodied in the Paris draft of the 
Marshall Plan, which calls for 'arge 
shipments of German coal and Amer- 
ican steel to France, on the assumption 
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foreign control over the resources of 


used as an instrument for giving 

preference on political, not economic, 

grounds to non-German industries. 
Let us take an example: Fritz Muel- 


Stuttgart, gets a large order from 
Bolivia and applies to the International 
Ruhr Authority for increased alloc:- 
tions of coal and steel. The British, 
French, Dutch, and Belgian members 
of the international agency will weigh 


manufacturers, and those of other users 
of coal and steel, against those of Fritz 
Mueller, and the chances are that the 
Jatter’s application will be turned 
down, Human nature would have to 
change a great deal if it were to be 
otherwise. 

International management of the 
Ruhr industries, moreover, would 
multiply bureaucratic controls over 
trade and industry at a time when evet 
advocates of planned economy admit 
that there can be no economic recovery 
without a radical slashing of red tape 
The fact that the Ruhr Authority would 
consist of members of several different 
nations, speaking different languages 
and having different national interests 
to represent, would hardly make things 
better. The administration of the cil¥ 
of Berlin has now been paralyzed {0 
more than two years, because the four 
power Kommandantura can _ never 
agree on any positive steps. While # 
is true that the Soviets are chief stum- 
bling-block to agreement, there ¥% 
every reason to believe that the West 
ern Powers would not always be able 
to agree on a plan of action. Meanwhile 





open to doubt, however, whether it js 4 

in the best interests of Europe and the € 

United States to do so by scrapping s 

strangling an existing industrial rt 
machine of proven efficiency and by 

enforced idleness of millions of é 

skilled German workers. It would be « 

like trying to rescue a bankrupt come k 

pany by appointing its principal com- J 

petitors to the board of directors . 
The strangulation of industry in the 

Ruhr through “internationalization,” ’ 

moreover, would not be confined to : 

that area. As long as coal and steel are é‘ 
scarce—which they will probably be 

as long as we can think ahead— 
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Manning in The Arizona Republic, 


Ruhr valley will inevitably be 


who manufactures bedsprings in 


interests of their own bedspring 
















(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Expectations and Realities 





The 
Prospects 


For Palestine 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Middle Eastern Correspondent 


Tel Aviv. 
OST people in the Near East 
M Departments in the British 
Foreign Office and the Ameri- 
can State Department believe that 
something like the following will hap- 
pen in Palestine: 

April, 1948: Clashes between Arabs 
and Jews will intensify. Instead of a 
dozen odd casualties daily there will 
be a hundred, or more. Infiltration of 
Arab soldiers from the neighboring 
countries will increase. 

May 1: The UN Commission of Five 
will reach Palestine. The Arabs will 
refuse to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion and will attack its members. 

May 15: The British Mandate will 
end. British officials and police will 
leave the country. The 25,000 British 
soldiers, who will be confined to mili- 
tary camps in the sparsely populated 
South, will not interfere any longer in 
Palestine affairs. Chaos will spread. 
An army of 50,000 consisting of regular 
iroop contingents of the neighboring 
Arab armies will invade Palestine. The 
Egyptian and Iragqian air-force will 
bomb Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel Aviv. The 
Jews, who have insufficient arms, will 
be forced to retreat, will have to sur- 
render the North (Galilee) and the 
South of the country, probably also 
Jerusalem. Perhaps 50,000 Jews will 
be killed in pogroms organized by the 
Arabs. The UN Commission, having no 
international armed force at its dis- 
posal, will have to leave, referring the 
matter back to the Security Council. 

May 25: Bevin will tell the House of 
Commons: We are all very sorry about 
recent events in Palestine. There was, 
however, no other way out for Great 
Britain, for both Jews and Arabs were 
pressing hard for the end of the British 
mandate. I have frequently expressed 
My opinion that the Jewish community 
in Palestine would be in mortal danger, 
were it not for the presence ‘of the 
British army. The Zionist leaders hold 
a different view; history has shown 
who was right... . 

May 26: President Truman will de- 
clare that: Recent happenings in Pales- 
line are extremely disquieting. The 
US Government has instructed its en- 
voys in the Arab capitals to make 
strong representations. There is how- 
ever no room at the present time for 
unilateral action on the part of the 
USA, nor can the embargo on arms to 
the Middle East be lifted now. The 
initiative lies with the United Nations. 

June 1: The first arms supplies will 
reach Palestine Jewry by air and sea 
from certain unspecified European ports 
and airfields. Haganah gradually will 
reconquer a part of the lost territory, 
inflicting heavy defeats on the Arabs. 
The ratio of Jewish-Arab losses: 1 to 4. 

July 1: The Security Council will 
debate whether the situation in Pales- 
line constitutes a threat topeace. Strong 
reinforcements will reach both the 
Arab Army and the Jews. Heavy fight- 
ing will continue. Jaffa will be de- 
Stroyed, occupied by the Jews. The old 
city of Jerusalem will be evacuated by 
the Jews, a mere shambles. Most of 
the holy places of the three religions 
will have been blown up. 

August 1:% The last British soldier 
will leave Palestine. The Security 
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Council will decide to convoke a new 
General Assembly on Palestine. Net 
losses in fighting so far: 15,000 Jews, 
50,000 Arabs killed. Peace negotiations, 
started by moderate Jewish and Arab 
leaders, will fail, as extremists—Jewish 
terrorists and Arab gang-leaders—gain 
the upper hand within their respective 
communities. 

Autumn,1948: The General Assembly 
will reach no conclusions. Fighting 
will go on, but Jewish resources 
in manpower and material will gradu- 
ally dwindle. 

November, 1948 (after the Presiden- 
tial elections in the US): The Secre- 
tary of State and Downing Street will 
come forward with a new proposal. 
Palestine is to be partioned among 
Egypt, Transjordan, Syria and _ the 
Lebanon. The Arabs of Palestine are 
to receive an autonomous region in the 
“triangle”: Nablus - Jenin - Tul Karm, 
The Jews will get the coastal plain be- 
tween Haifa and Tel Aviv (a tenth of 
the originally proposed state). Jerusa- 
lem will become an international city. 
Those Jews who have to leave Pales- 
tine might apply to IRO, the UN or- 
ganization for refugees. The Jews will 
be too weak to continue fighting; the 
Palestinian Arabs will oppose the 
scheme, but will eventually to have to 
accept it. 

*” *- i 


Tue net result: the Arab-Jewish con- 
flict will have been localized and a so- 
jution found “acceptable to both sides.” 
Other results: 150,000 killed, and more 
wounded. Economic life destroyed, 
holy places destroyed, most Jewish 
settlements and Arab villages de- 
stroyed. The end of the idea of a 
Jewish state—and no independence for 
the Palestinian Arabs. The last nail 
but one to the coffin of the United 
Nations! 

All these arguments are well known 
to the State Department and the For- 
eign Office — but have not convinced 
them. The possibility is not excluded 
that the course of events will be as 
prophesied by Near East specialists in 
Washington and London, almost cer- 
tainly so with regard to the loss of 
human life and irreparable damage to 
historic places and property. There 
are, however, some considerations 
which make us believe that the final 
result will be different than expected 
by those specialists who know a lot 
about the Arabs but very little about 
Palestinian Jews. 

This correspondent is far from be- 
ing overoptimistic with regard to the 
chances of the Zionist cause. The 
Zionist leaders have considerably un- 
derrated’ Arab resistance and over- 
estimated their own strength and in- 
fluence both inside Palestine and over- 
seas. When Moishe Shertok told 
Hershel Johnson five months ago that 
Palestine Jews alone would be able to 
carry out partition, he had in mind the 
possible resistance of Palestinian Arabs 
only, and’ did not take into account 
foreign Arab intervention — a fatal 
mistake. It has been said that America 
came out in favor of partition only 
after assurances had been given by 
Zionist representatives, that no Ameri- 
can or United Nations help would be 
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The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia is the site 
of Islam’s twe most important shrines— 
(the capital) and Medina, both 
closely associated with the life of the Pro- 
phet Muhammed. These two highly devel- 
oped cities are surrounded by the arid 
J Arabian desert in which many of Saudi 


Arabia’s 6,000,000 people live as farmers and herdsmen. Saudi Ara- 
bia’s 350,000 square miles have recently taken on new world impor- 
tance with the discovery of large oil reserves, which are now pro- 
ducing 300,000 barrels daily. Head of Saudi Arabia’s delegation to 
the U.N. General Assembly has been H.R.H. Prince Faisal Al Saud, 
Foreign Affairs Minister. Her flag is green, carrying a sword and 
Islam's precept, “No Deity but God and Muhammed is his Prophet.” 


AS THE UN VIEWS SAUDI ARABIA 


needed. When Jewish leaders now 
complain about a betrayal of the Jews, 
they should remember that they them- 
selves declared not so very long ago, 
that they did not need outside help. 
(They could not foresee, to be sure, 
that the USA and Britain would im- 
pose a one-sided embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to the Near East.) 


Jews in Palestine have accepted the 
idea that there will be an all-out at- 
tack by the armies of the neighboring 
states — and no help from an interna- 
tional force. They are preparing for 
a second Dunkerque—a fact which has 
escaped the attention of most foreign 
observers. A new generation of Jews 
has grown up in Palestine, different 
from the Jews known to Near East 
specialists in Washington and London. 
They are not better or worse than 
Jewish youth in prewar Europe, but 
they are different. Artur Koestler, who 
did not believe that they are descend- 
ants of the “people of the book,” called 
them “gorillas” — and there is indeed 
some truth in this unfriendly exag- 
geration. 


Here in Palestine a generation of 
Jewish youth has been educated in 
freedom, and the result will be sur- 
prising to those who saw the symbol 
of Jewish resistance in the fight of the 
Warsaw ghetto, the heroic martyrdom 
of a few thousand untrained people. 
A lot of things might be said against 
this new generation of Jewish youth 
in Palestine; however, Arab regular 
soldiers are no match for them. The 
other day—and this is by no means an 
isolated case—a gang of 600 Arabs at- 
tacked a Jewish settlement, Tirat Zvi. 
The battle lasted for eight hours until 
the gang retreated, leaving 60 dead on 
the battlefield. Jewish casualties: one. 
The lesson is a very simple one: if the 
Jews stay in the defensive, the Arabs 
will need a much stronger force than 
50,000 men to defeat them. The posi- 
tion of the Jews will be strengthened 
furthermore when they give up 20 to 
30 settlements in the far North and 
South’ which are difficult to defend, 
thereby. shortening considerably the 
Jewish front and the lines of commu- 
nications. There are, however, not a 
few people among the officers of 
Haganah who prefer aggressive action: 
striking at the bases of the Arab army 
outside Palestine, etc. One of the ad- 
herents of this theory is David Ben- 
Gurion, the chairman of the Jewish 
Agency, and if his advice is followed, 
disaster will not be very far away. If 
the Jews will concentrate on defensive 
action, there will be no decision by 
arms at least for a year. The question 
of carrying out partition will no longer 
exist, as there is partition in Palestine 


> 


already today to all intents and pur- 
poses — not according to the frontiers 
proposed by the UN but also not ac- 
cording to Anglo-American “experts.” 


» * *” 


Mosr British and American diplo- 
mats who oppose the idea of a Jewish 
state are not motivated by anti-Jewish 
feeling, but rather by considerations of 
realpolitik, political expediency. The 
Arab states are so much stronger, they 
supply essential oil. Is it wise to an- 
tagonise them? The conclusion drawn 
by Bevin and Forestall is well known. 
Zionist leaders have finally realized the 
importance of these considerations, and 
it seems to your correspondent that 
they have drawn certain conclusions 
too: they will prove their nuisance 
value. Their political orientation is 
definitely to the West; but if the Arabs 
succeed by threatening that supplies of 
oil will be stopped and concessions 
cancelled, etc., the Jews will be able 
to do a few things too. They might 
prevent the supply of oil by destroying 
refineries in Tripoli (Lebanon), Haifa 
and other places, they can sabotage the 
pipelines leading to the Mediterranean. 
From a military point of view such 
operations can be carried out by a few 
Commandos almost daily, even if thou- 
sands of soldiers and aircraft are con- 
stantly employed to watch pipelines 
and installations. There is one more 
thing the Jews will be undoubtedly 
able to prove: that they can disrupt the 
whole system of communications in the 
Near East in time of peace and war. 
It will be interesting to note the reac- 
tion of our real-politicians after a few 
months. 

It should be emphasized that these 
developments, which are almost certain 
to happen, are very unfortunate and 
are detrimental to the cause of West- 
ern democracy in the Near East. Zionist 
leaders, however, maintain, and with 
a high degree of justification, that some 
influential people in America and 
Britain understand only the language 
of power politics, and that there is no 
other way of making certain things in- 
telligible to them. 

The possible intervention of Soviet 
Russia in Palestinian affairs is an in- 
exhaustible subject. We would only like 
to point out that in case of real war, 
the influence of the liberal, moderate 
elements within Haganah will certainly 
diminish, and the influence of the ex- 
treme left-wing increase. These left- 
wingers, near-Communists, demand to- 
day an orientation to the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, and with them is 
the famous terrorist organization, the 
Stern gang. Their reasoning is very 
simple: The USA and Britain are sell- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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By James A. Wechsler 


By Dwight MacDonald. New York: 


»f political pamphleteering. It was original, 


HEN Dwight MacDonald published his polemic against Henry Wallace in 
W otitis it was a superb piece 


well-documented and witty 


MacDonald painstakingly drew most of his 


indictment from the record and the result was slightly sensational. For the fact is 
that both liberals and conservatives had gradually accepted the same stereotype 


of the leader 
of a series of accidents (including the 
absence of any serious competitors fot 
the title); once established in that 
lofty role, he achieved a remarkable 
immunit To the non-Marxist [left 
he became a supreme deity and to the 


nervous Right he became the personi 
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viously a min ordeal. It is diffic 
to hit a man when he is spiritually 
down 

There was, however, another and less 
sentimental reason for the reticence of 
the liberal-labor left. Whatever the 
reason (or lack of it) for Wallace's 
symbolic eminence, it was a basi 
fact of political life. As long as it 
seemed possible that Wallace would 
escape a full and final partnership 
with the Communists, he remained the 





His emergence as Spokesman 


for the Common Man was the product 





semi-seeret weapon of political war- 
fare against conservatives inside Ahe 
Democratic party. The turning point, 
x9 course, was the Madison Square 
Garden address that provoked his de- 
Cabinet. And the 


must notable aspect of that ideological 


parlure irom the 
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i Commerce Department report up- 
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brought 


me inered y conservative charac- 





into the Commerce Department 

n regime as secretary. In tl 
) } ce these rticles were 
nslormeda into a book, several chap- 
might ve been added. He has 
PE 1 1 and = righteous 
astigma it t identity of the 
Co inist operatives in the Wallace- 
for-pre el campaign. He _ alter- 
nate insist that he has only met 
» or t Communists and that 
is unaware of any evidence proving 


ts are local agents 






mt tl tussian foreign office. He bold- 


ly challenges rival candidates to 
repudiate the support of followers 


whose prin 


loyalty is to a foreign 





power. Angry and hurt by the de- 
w Dealers from his ban- 
ner, he proclaims that only the “faint- 
hearted” have left his ranks. When 
news from Eastern Europe is disturb- 
ing, he warns that you can’t believe 
the press; then he recites what some 
anonymous “recently-returned” travel- 
ler.just told him confidently. Filled 
with moral indignation over real or 
imaginary defects in American foreign 
policy, he calmly “explains” the rape 
of Czechoslovakia as an “inevitable” 
‘esult of the Truman doctrine. 
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This is the phase of the Wallace 
story that MacDonad illuminates most 
completely. Significantly, not even 
Wallace's warmest defenders - have 
been able to protest that they wuz 
robbed, or that MacDonald has re- 
written history in any vital detail. 
The Wallace legend does not really 
begin until 1942 (in large part, as 
MacDonald notes, through Ralph In- 
gersoll’s famous overplay of the “Cen- 
tury of the Common Man” speech). 
His ensuing achievements were largely 
rhetorical; the great acts were usually 
scheduled for the future. Wallace’s 
conflict with Jesse Jones, as 
MacDonald emphasizes, primarily in- 
volved the issue of efficiency in the 


histori 


conduct of the war. It was scarcely the 
battle of the barricades. 

All this formed the substance of the 
MacDonald pieces. They 
were, as I have said, first-rate political 


devastating 


journal They still are. Yet, it is 
aiso t that they have lost an ap- 
preciab i yunt of drama and impact 
45 ) 1 1 a boo MacDonald 
appal es tne wmequacy; in 
perha 1ost meaningful obser- 
atio yuld be made by a re- 
n page 143 

S t major aim of this book 

l d ) Wallace a a politi al 
leader 1 it than a a personalhty, 
1 >| > 1 poilltical benavior nas 
vel Littl 00d to be Sald for Iit, the 
ortra awn is doubtless blacker 
tha i ) ist y would draw. In 
some i then, let it be noted, 
Henry Wailace is an attractive and 
*n admirable person—but let it also 
be noted that, politically, his virtues, 
since t are invariably negated by 


his approach to politics, only make 
} 


langerous figure.” 


A reviewer must add iurther warn- 


ings to those who would embrace Mac- 
Donald as uncritically as some sad 
souls now kneel at the Wallace shrine. 
In fi inaysis of the inconsistencies, 
retrea ind “confusionsism” in the 
Wallace record, MacDonald presents 
a compeliing study 3ut few men in 
yur ti or any time) who have 


functioned in the real political world 
would look very heroic when measured 
by MacDonald’s perfectionist yardstick. 


MacDo { is one of the most flexible 
ind imayinative writers on the anti- 
Stalinist left. Some of his premises 
however, are no less frozen than Wal- 
lace’s fixed notion that there is nothing 


wrong with Soviet society that a little 
western understanding and compassion 
could not cure. One of MacDonald’s 
basic judgments is that World War II 
was a fabulous flop; it was not a So- 
ialist war and look where we are 
nov From that premise it readily 
follows that Wallace’s wartime rhet- 
ric was yreposterous boiler-plate. 
In the same context the same thing 
must be said of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
call to arms and much of the pro-war 
matter that appeared in The New 
Leader. This is not the place to argue 
the point; it is, however, implicit in a 
major section of MacDonald’s thesis. 
The argument might, of course, be 
turned with equal violence against 
MacDonald himself. He views Wal- 
lace’s contemporary formula for ap- 
peasement of Russia with obvious 
alarm (as I do). If Wallace is wrong 
now, were MacDonald and other dis- 
sident Marxists wrong in 1940 when 
they proclaimed the futility of re- 
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sistance by “capitalist” states to Naz 
Germany? 

MacDonald also whacks Wallan 
hard for his pious allegiance to wha 
is laughingly called the “free enter. 
prise” system. In view of Wallace} 
current onslaughts against the ° :1p. 
opolists”, usually couched in phrasg 
that crudely resemble Daily Worker 
commentaries, the derision May seen 
well-founded. In clinging to the verbaj 
fetish of “free enterprise”, however, 
Wallace is neither more backward no 
more banal than virtually all th 
leaders of organized labor. Their mos 
fervid argument against the Taift- 
Hartley law was the absurd cry that 
it menaced the basic principles o 
the “free enterprise” system. They 
used the naughty words with an aban- 
don that even Wallace seldom equals, 


Finally, in assembing his persuasive 
anti-Wallace dossier, MacDonald has 
avoided even fleeting references to 
th brighter moments in Wallace} 
caret Yet Wallace's 


1944 Democratk 


address ) 


convention was 4 





genuinel listinguished performance 
It is difficult to recapture the atmos. 
rire It t t eve ike 
ably t peak o and, 
for a 3s} econd ot history, the legend 
had acquired solid substance. There 
have been at least a few other com. 


parabdie incident uggesting a p 
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man more comple 
challenging than his present perform: 


All of which suggests anew the point 
that MacDonald has tacitly acknowl 
He has written the case against 
Henry Wallace rather than a portrait 


edged 


of Wallace. In many ways it is more 
revealing than the hymns in praise 

Wallace that have been offered 3 
biographies. But a full-blooded job 
done. As MacDonald 
senses, Wallace is a lonely, thwarted, 
distant figure. His relationship to the 
Common Man is entirely rhetorical. 
But is this aloofness conclusive prod 
of anything? Walter Reuther’s critics 
like to deplore what they describe 4 


his “inhumanity” to individual! met 


remains to be 


and his refusal to participate in the 
more prosaic pleasures of the pool 
room. Stafford Cripps’ place in history 





is probably secure despite his failu 





to drop in at the corner saloon on hi 
Vay [rom work. 
The real question is whether Wal- 


f 


lace’s grip on the imagination of non 





Communist Americans proves 
thing about himself or merely reveas 
as ~MacDonald 


uneasiness of the country. His audi 
t 


believes—the deep 


ences are usually more demonstrat 
when he arrives than when he departs 
suggesting that the symbol is mote 
appealing than the flesh. But he has 
survived a lot of rough weather. Not 
even the flagrant Communist capture 
of his public soul has destroyed the 
legend so far. It is not yet finally cleat 
that the Wallace myth 4s simply 4 
cultural lag which will steadily 0 
overcome as the story becomes knowl 
It may be that he has’ possessed a real 
if indefinable capacity for stirring thé 
spirit of the anonymous and the under 
privileged. The tragedy of Henry Wal- 
lace is that we may never know the 











real answer; for there is a strong 
chance that he will be truly unret- 
ognizable—to himself as well as to his 
former friends—by the time the Com 
munists are through with him. 
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Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 
THE CASE OF RUDOLF HESS. Edited by J. R. Ress, M.D. New York: 


Norton. 


HEN, on May 10, 1941, Rudolf Hess—his pockets stuffed with homeopathic 
W “cures” —parachuted into Scotland. the world’s curiosity was sharply whet- 


ted. This curiosity was both specific and general. 


Specifically, it wanted 


to know why Hitler’s deputy had chosen this moment, when the Nazis were in the 


full flush of conquest, to “turn sad 
preach in the iron front of the 
was really going on inside the Third 
Reich, what made the Nazis tick? In- 
evitably, with the passage of time, the 
specific was seen to be but an ex- 
pression of the general and was in- 
a rporated within it: to understand the 
pecular habits of Rudolf Hess, one had 
to understand that peculiar phenom- 
enon, the Nazi. 


-Now that we have the reports of the 
eight British and American psychiatrists 
who supervised Hess during his im- 
prisonment, this curiosity is only 
further titillated. This is not, I think, 
the fault of the psychiatrists. Rather 
does it seem probable that when faced 
with the experience of Nazism, the 
demand, “What did it really mean?,” 
pounces off the wall of facts like a 
yubber ball. It is not the facts that 
are at fault, nor is it their necessary 
incompleteness. Our difficulty in try- 
ing to “place” the experience of Nazism 
is a derivative of contemporary fum- 
bling with all general categories of hu- 
man history. The most recent fashion- 
able myth—Marxism, with its concept 
of an “historical role” 
pated, and the vacancy is still open 
and deeply felt. This book, able and 
sincere as it is, is testimony that psy- 
cannot fill the gap. 





chiatry 


One of the first things we learn about 
Hess is in itself disillusioning. That is, 
that prior to his flight, he had been 
practically excluded from the Party 
leadership. The S. S. had taken the 
work of indoctrination out of his 
hands, and he had been shouldered out 
of any policy-making role. What was 
left for him to do was to take charge 
of Hitler’s “welfare” department: fix- 
ing “hard-luck” cases, making speeches 
to biologically productive mothers, etc. 
It was not then the “ideal” real Nazi 
that these eight psychiatrists observed. 

(It might well turn out, after all the 
sources are in, that there never was 
such a thing as a real. Nazi—or that 
Hitler was the only one. One of the 
reasons Hess flew to England to plead 
for peace was that he was horrified at 
the prospect of bombing women and 
children! So far as I know, the Nurem- 
berg trials have not yet turned up a 
Nazi who believed that mass-killings 
could be considered a defensible princi- 
ple: they just somehow or other got 
put into practice.) 


- * . 


0; whatever kind, however, Hess 
ertainly was a Nazi. And if he was 
not quite the “normal” Nazi we like 
fo examine for laboratory purposes, 
neither was he quite a “normal” per- 
son. In the jargon of the psychiatrists, 
he suffered from “paranoid projection 
mechanisms” and “hypochondriacal 
introjection mechanisms.” His neurosis 
took the form of hysterical amnesia 
which was undoubtedly genuine, though 
he later took advantage of it to simu- 
late forgetfulness when it was con- 
venient to do so. It also revealed itself 
in a quite remarkable persecution com- 
Diex: the Jews possessed a_ secret 
chemical which worked after the 
fashion of post-hypnotic suggestion and 
by which they dominated the world 
for their own purposes. Wrote Hess in 
his statement that he brought with him 
to Nuremberg: “I could not foresee at 
this time that the Jews, in order to 
receive material for a propaganda 
@gainst Germany, would go so far as 
to bring the Guards of German Con- 
centration Camps by use of the secret 
chemical to treat the inmates like the 
OGPU did.” Thus, we have Hess’s 
word for it that if there ever were a 


Generally, it wanted to take advantage of this 
Nazi regime to peer into the inner workings: what 


real Nazi, he was a ) creature of Jewish 
malevolence! 

I would like to quote two. psycho- 
logical summaries of Hess’s character. 
The first is by Dr. Dick: “The paranoid 
features of his personality were clearly 
seen in egocentricity, based on a deep 
feeling of insecurity, a fear of being 
injured and attacked. . The patient 
has severe uncertainty and conflict 
about his own values and acceptance 
by society. He clearly has no great 
confidence in the goodness of other 
people, and while withdrawing in one 
sense into his ‘self’ he is always looking 
for an idealized person outside himself 
whom he might love and trust in order 
to assuage his inner loneliness.” 

The second is by Major Kelley: “The 
findings ... indicate that Hess suffers 
from a true psychoneurosis, primarily 
of the hysterical type which is grafted 
upon a basic paranoid personality. In 
other words, fundamentally Rudolf 
Hess is an introverted, shy, withdrawn 
personality, who basically is suspicious 
of his environment and projects upon 
his surroundings concepts developing 
within himself.” 

These are diagnoses by experts, and 
within their own terms, not open to 
challenge, but there is a prior moral 
fact about Rudolf Hess of which we 
are equally convinced: namely, that 
this “shy, introverted personality” was 
also, at certain times and in certain 
places, a monster. It seems that psy- 
chiatry does not believe in monsters, 
or, at any rate, they are outside of its 
purview. That they actually exist, 
however, is a dark certainty buttressed 
with an abundance of proof. We know 
they are there—but we have never 
been able to trap a real one in the 
flesh. 

(Irving Kristol is an editor of 
Commentary.) 
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FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION: Re- 
port of a Special Committee to the 
Preparatory Commission of UNES- 
CO. New York: Macmillan. 261 
pages. $2.50. 


Mass education is more than the 
cherished dream of an outdated nine- 
teenth century liberalism. It is a pre- 
requisite for the enlarging of human 
experience and the development of a 
truly democratic civilization. Univer- 
sal education happens also to be a 
means whereby a status quo may be 
maintained—or overthrown. 

Today, in the third year of the 
Atomic Age, a group of 34 educators 
under the aegis of UNESCO are start- 
ing at rock bottom, for all their sophis- 
tication. They hope that their program 
will close the gap between what the 
Truman Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion called “scientific knowledge and 
skills” and “social and political de- 
fenses against obliteration.” 


Like the problem of Achilles and 
the tortoise posed by Zeno of Elea, 
this latter problem appears insoluble 
in the terms given. The structure of 
states, national sovereignties and stra- 
tegic interests which cannot be re- 
conciled—these problems are urgent 
but inadequately considered by this 
volume. We need a world-wide ex- 
pansion of basic adult education, -cer- 
tainly. We need even more an educa- 
tional philosophy and program for 
survival. 

Norman Sobel. 





The Leng Look Back 


Reviewed by CLARA EHRLICH 


THE ORIGIN OF THINGS. 


By Julius E. Lips. Illustrated by Eva Lips, with con- 
tributions by A. Kameny. New York: A. A. Wyn. 


496 pages. $5.00. 


OME casual field work in New York City gave Mr. Lips his cue for a popular 


S book on ethnological subjects. Whenever 


he dined out, the topic of origins was 


introduced by the other guests; there seemed to be no end of wanting to know 


about the source of things we value as manifestations of our modernity. 


Having a 


sincere desire to put at the service of mankind, in the present crisis, his wide knowl- 
edge of primitive peoples, he saw the advantages of wrapping up, surreptiously, 


it were, a lesson for the future citizens 
of One World in a package labeled to 
attract this curiosity. 

The reader must look to the prin- 
ciples which govern the selection of 
data from the vast reservoir of ethno- 
logical detail if he wishes to get at 
the heart of the matter. The emphasis 
is placed on the behavior of the “cul- 
turally oldest” tribes, those small 
groups scattered about in odd corners 
of the world, on the fringes of the high 
cultures and modern industrial life. 
The author thinks of them as old be- 
cause their way of life corresponds to 
a degree with that of paleolithic man 
as the archaeologists have reconstruct- 
ed it for us. It is from this point of 
view that his idea of origins must be 
understood. He does not concern him- 
self with the intricate psychological 
problems, individual and collective, 
which must be probed to explain how 
and why a cultural trait or institution 
has arisen. Since our records show 
no cultural behavior more primitive, 
we have here the “original” mani- 
festation of the traits described. From 
among them are selected those which 
are similar to aspects of our own 
social behavior. 

This approach involves problems 
over which students have puzzled and 
about which they have quarreled. Al- 
though evolutionary schemes, as such, 
have a most inconspicuous place in 
the discussions,—our distinctive house 
forms are shown to have grown out of 
the crude windbreak of the least ad- 
vanced peoples, and our intricate 
machine technology from the simple 
animal trap—the concept of a unitary 
evolution based on the psychological 
unity of mankind seems to be lurking 
in the background of this reasoning. 


There i is also ‘the question 1 of the valid- 
ity of describing any contemporary 
culture as “older” than another. And 
the author’s use of “origin” may seem 
inappropriate to some. But the weight 
of the book rests so little on these 
theoretical considerations, that the 
raising of such issues distorts the 
meaning and belittles the message. We 
have been invited to visit our neigh- 
bors in remote lands, neighbors who 
may appear to our untutored eyes un- 
believably poor and strange, in the 
amiable company of a man who has 
long been accustomed to look beneath 
the surface for meanings and values. 
We come away enriched with the 
knowledge that human beings, despite 
striking cultural differences, share 
enough common human nature to make 
possible a united striving toward ac- 
ceptable human goals. No lesson can 
be more valuable than this. 

Nor could the learning be easier. 
The volume is crammea with enter- 
taining and _ fascinating details of 
human behavior, all set down in a 
simple and lucid style, the whole 
spiced with piquant sketches by Eva 
Lips. The fine chapter on primitive 
law, Mr. Lips’ chosen field of study, 
should do away with any lingering 
notion that primitive tribes live in a 
state of chaos, governed solely by 
momentary, savage whims. It should, 
moreover, prove that wholly excellent 
popular books on scientific subjects 
can be written only by those rich ‘n 
knowledge. When warm wisdom and 
deep understanding inform the subject 
matter, the ideas come through in the 
simplest dress, yet with exceptional 
force and clarity. 

(Clara Ehrlich is an anthropologist and 
contributor to many magazines.) 








“One central goal—rebuilding a sound and * 
prosperous economic system.” 
-From Annual Report, Twentieth Century Funa 








Wall Street. 


situation which exists today. 
which are before us. 


—and its predecessor 


—An indispensable source book— 


Rebuilding the World Economy 


By NORMAN S. BUCHANAN and FRIEDRICH A. LUTZ 
“This ‘ook presents the facts basic to intelligent action. 
experience in world trade and foreign investment; the present situation; the 
possibilities of the new agencies such as. the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and the International Monetary Fund.”—Magazine of 


Cartels or Competition? 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 


Just coming off press is this comprehensive study of the cartel form of controls 
by business and government, in historical perspective and with emphasis on the 
Its facts.are needed in making the critical. choices 


Cartels in Action 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 


This earlier volume, b ~ the same authors, is a detailed report on cartel arrange- 
ments in eight fields where they have played an important role: sugar, rubber, 
nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, incandescent electric lamps, and chemicals. 


America’s Needs and Resources 
By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST and ASSOCIATES 


“Notable as a storehouse of information on the operations of the U. S. economy. 
It contains a wealth of statistics never before assembled in one place on such 
vital topics as consumer spending, productivity, natural resources . . 
nation-wide attention.”—Business Week. 
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Internationalised Ruhr 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


Ruhr production would be snarled 


Just how productive would the Pitts- 
area be, if its industries were 


burgh 


managed by a four-power board corm- 


Mexican 


Brazilian, and an Argentinian’ 


posed of a Canadian, a 


*. *. . 


An economy whose industrial capa 


cities are deliberately undeveloped and 
whose natural resources are extracted 


largely for the benefit of other po 


is commonly called a “colonial eco- 
nomy This is precisely what an “in 
ternationalized Ruhr” would make » 
German which used to be the lar t 


producer and consumer of industrial 


goods on the continent of Europ 


In their present state of 4ampoten 
the German nave no choice Dut to 
submit to any program adopted b 
Alli Skilled and numerous as th 
are, thou hey are not likel to 
main passive foreve! Where ul 
would the German look for h 
Whatever the erits or demerits of | 
Eastern boun ries of Germany as 
at Potsdam. they entail one great ad 
vantage to the Western Power I 
make sure that German revisionisr 
certain to arise before long, will b 
directed against Moscow and its satel 
lites and will force Germany into an 


alignment with the West, as long a 


the Western Powers themselves do not 
recognize the boundaries as final 
Internationalization f the Rul 
would turn a large element of German 
national sentiment against the West 


and would greatly strengthen the hand 


of those Germans, Communists and 
othe who see their country’s only 
hope in an alignment with Soviet 
tussia. Mo 
fect that German workers are being 


‘Wall 


ow propaganda to the 


exploited for the benefit of 


tc 
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Street” would suddenly assume plaus- 
ibility in the eyes of millions of Ger- 
mens, workers and non-workers alike. 

Strategically and politically, Bizonia, 
or even Trizonia —Ersatz-Deutschland 
is the Germans now call it—is a geo- 
graphical monstrosity hardly able to 
survive aS a separate entity for tong 
It is nevertheless now the declared 
policy of the United States to keep this 
rump-nation going until it can be re- 
united with its Eastern half. To carve 
the Ruhr and its resources out of this 
pitiful remnant of a country 
destroy the last hope that the rump- 


woul } 


nation could be made, at least tem- 
porarily, viable. It is for this reason 
that the military leaders of the United 


States are opposed to the so-calle 


internationalization” of the Ruht 
The know that Germany without the 
Ruhr cannot live and would inevitabl 
fall to Russia 

I'he Soviets would therefore be 
only power to reap long term gains 
from an internationalized Ruhr. Hav- 


ing gained control of the industries of 
central and eastern Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, they are interested 
in a low productivity of the Ruhr in- 
dustries, such as will inevitably result 
from the complications of an infer- 
from he 


steel, ma- 


national management and 


strangulation of German 


chinery, and chemical production 
Above all, the Kremlin must hope that 
the Ruhr will not contribute more than 


a bare minimum to German recovery 
3o as to make a more fertile field fot 
Communist agitation. 

The idea of a special international! 
scime for the Ruhr thus stands con- 
jemned on two counts: It would mini- 
mize, rather than maximize, European 
production, and it would 
rather than prevent, the expansion of 
Soviet influence in Europe. 


promote 





Wat 


But would it not safeguard Western 
Europe against German aggression? 
Leaving aside historical and other 
arguments on this score, it seems safe 
to assume that Germany, through the 
revolution in the balance of power 
after World War II, has definitely tost 
the ability for independent military 
action in Europe. Henceforth, if ever, 
Germany can only fight as “a pawn or 
partner” of the West or of the East. 
{f aligned with the West, the Ruhr 
need not be feared. If in league with 
Russia, a few hundred international 
managers in the Ruhr would hardly be 
ab'e to stop the Red Army. 

The continued disarmament of Ger- 
many,’which is at present the declared 
policy of all Western Powers, can most 
easily be achieved by the prohibition 
of the manufacture and possession of 
arms, supervised by a smal 
inspectors, and enforced by the threat 
»f sanctions, As Professor Paul Birdsall 
has pointed out in Versailles Twenty 
Years After, the disarmament pro- 
visions of Versailles and Locarno could 
be broken only after the coalition that 
was to enforcé them had fallen apart. 
Allied disunity, of course, would 
-qually disrupt any international con- 
trol of the Ruhr. 

In the last resort, real security for 
all European nations lies only in the 
European Federation 
Within the frame-work of a European 
customs union the resources of the 
Ruhr would be freely accessible on 
-qual terms to all European nations 
Neither Germany nor France could 
play power politics with coal or steel. 
There would be no stigma of discrim- 
ination, such as inevitably poisons a 
system of unilateral controls. By truly 
‘internationalizing” all Europe’s re- 
sources, a customs union would produce 
a flow of economic progress that would 
do more than any legalistic devices to 
political integration of 


corps of 


direction of a 


speed the 
Europe 


iM ATA 


First American Appearance 


Lepper ps. <P coer os es: 


Palestine . 


(Continued from Page Nine) 







ing the Jews out, are preparing 4 
Near East Munich. Why shouldn’t ye 
ask Kussia for arms! Hardly anyone 
doubts that Russia will sell arms to the 
Jews. Regrettable as it is, anti-British 
feeling has reached an all time high 
after the last bomb outrages in Jerys;. 
lem carried out by “deserters” from the 
British police. Even people who are 
bitterly opposed to the Soviet regime 
say. “We can expect nothing from the 
Western democracies.” 
















Two months before the almost jp. 
evitable outbreak of large-scale fight. 
ing it must be emphasied that the dis. 
patch of an international force coulq 
stop hostilities at once. Certain inter. 
ests oppose the establishment of this 
force, knowing that this means war, 
History, fortunately, shows, that vic. 












tory does not always go to those who 
want war, or to those who do nothing 
to prevent it. 





ARSENAL OF THE COMINTERN? 
® Belgian police recently seized 117 
rifles Czechoslovakia 


consigned to Communists in Callao, 


boxes of from 
Peru. The boxes were marked “Eisen- 
waren” (iron goods). One of them 
crashed while being loaded, revealing 
the contents. It is legal to transport 
arms through Belgium: the rifles were 
confiscated merely because the boxes 
were not properly labeled. This episode 
raises the question—how many muni- 
tions have been successfully sent by 
the Czechoslovakian Communists to 
their comrades in other countries? Are 
the huge Skoda works to be the main 


arsenal of the Comintern? 
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Author of: 
® DARKNESS AT NOON 
® THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 
® SCUM OF THE EARTH 
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on Politics and Morality’ 
at CARNEGIE HALL, Friday, March 26, 8:30 P.M. 


TICKETS at $1.20. $1.80, $2.50, $3.00, $5.00, tax included — Available at CARNEGIE HALL or RAND SCHOOL BOOKSTORE 


UNDER AUSPICES OF 


_ INTERNATIONAL RESCUE AND RELIEF COMMITTEE, 103 Park Avenue 


Honorary Chairman: JOHN DEWEY 
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‘MR. ROBERTS ’—SEASON'S NEW HIT 


HARD- -BOUGHT LAUGHTER * 
‘MISTER ROBERTS.” By Thomas 


Heggen and Joshua Logan. 

From the novel by Mr. Heggen. 

Directé 1 by Mr. Logan. Pre- 

sented by Leland Hayward. 

At the Alvin Theatre. 

“Mister Roberts looks to me 
like a play that started with a 
serious idea, with humorous mo- 
ments Then someone liked the 
fun so much that he let it run 
away with the drama. The result 
ra a succession of more o1 less 
amusing ¢ pisode—that might build 


‘ries — with an in- 


nt radlo sé 
jnto a 1 6) 


appropriate ly tragic ending, and 
a feeling that somewhere along 
the line what was worth while 
J os 

oy is what seems to be the 
story. Mister Roberts, mate on 
a Navy Cargo ship, chafes be- 


cause he is missing active service. 
His Captain, bent on making a 
record and knowing Roberts has 
a way with the men, disapproves 
his applications for a transfer. 
[Roberts overlooks the Doctor’s 
mild suggestion that his job is es- 
sential, that he should stop try- 
ing to be a hero, and be content 
to do good, though drudgery, | 
work where he is assigned. | In 
his desire to make that record, | 
the Captain—a tyrant indeed! — 
refuses the men all shore inawe. 
Roberts protests, then exchanges 
the Captain’s promise of leave for 
the men for his own promise to 
stay with the ship and be -have as 
the Captain wishes. The crew at 
first misunderstand. Then, learn- 
ing of Roberts’ sacrifice, the men 
forge a letter, and forge the Cap- 
tain’s approving signature. Roberts 
gets his transfer — and the next 
mail brings word that a Jap 
suicide plane has crashed on his 
destroyer: Roberts is dead. This 
gives the ensign who has replaced 
Roberts on the cargo ship courage | 
to enter the Captain’s cabin shout- | 
ing: “What's this crap about no 
movies for the men tonight!’ 
This story, I say, gets buried in 
the mad rush to win laughter. 
Mister Roberts’ big moment of 
rebellion, when he heaves over- 
board the potted palm that is an 
award for the Captain’s record, '! 
gets so much of a laugh that its 
point is lost. The play becomes 
asort of game to see who can pull 
the dirtiest trick on the Captain. 
Instead of having Roberts die in|! 
that final piece of mail, 








it would } 


have been much more in — 


with the mood to have him return, 
a hero, married 
daughter. (Except that the C 


-to the C aptain’ s| 
Cap-| 


tain is*such a complete heel no 
one could conceivably have aac 
ried him! 

Fun along the way there un-|} 


doubtedly is. Joshua Logan’s sure- 
fire direction exploits every turn 
of it, and keeps the cast moving 
swiftly through what is often an 





amusing parody of life among the 
sailors. Some persons in the au- 
dience med to find excruciat- 
ingly funny the long-drawn spec- | 
tacle f five eamen watching 
throug} eld-glasses while two 
nurse e are told; we do not see 
them) take a shower in the hos- 
pital on re. Later, when a nurse 
comes ab d, they wager whether * 
she’s the one with the birthmark 
on her r tt k Among . ailors 
long without leave, this Peeping 
Tom tal an keep up for hours; 
It seems less funny to folks more 
frequently on shore. | 
There genuine amusement 
when shore leave is granted, in 
the ret of the drunken sailors 
Via the k and the rope cargo 
s PHILHARMONIC. 
“§'SYMPHONY 
re the Direction of 
STOKOWSKI 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
Dvorak: “New World” Sy mphony 
Virgil Thomson: The Seine at N ght 


De Falla: “Ei Amor Brujo 
~ t: Nan Merriman) 
Fernandez: Batuque 

Debussy: Au Clair de Lune 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All 
ternal 





trade unions and fra- 
organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


| Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
| Leader Theatrical Depart- 
| ie Ae 





| ment, 7 East 15th St., 
SS 


| replace the play. 


In “Adventures of Casanova” 





RES 


The scene above is from the new Eagle film ai fhe Globe Theatre. 
Anturo de Cordova stars in the new film. 


net. Even the recounting of their 
escapades and exploits (seven of 
them send fifty Army men to the 
hospital) is at first not tedious— 
unless you’re an Army man. But 
second-hand brawling soon grows 
as uninteresting as Roberts’ first- 
hand bellyaching about his dull 
assignment. The picture of the 


man who wants to be a hero, who ; 


isn’t big enough to keep on at his 
good work of tuning his men to 
a dreary but essential task, gets 
lost because the authors think he 
is a hero. With its basic idea scut- 
tled, in spite of its 
humor the play sinks. 


Joshua Logan, as director, has 


driven hard to make the humor'! 


The big cast of 
sailors helps him more than the 
principals. Henry Fonda has been 
described as “restrained in the 
sentimental moments, and not 
overacting in the melodramatic” 

—which is a polite way of saying 
that he acts without power or 
conviction. David Wayne (Fini- 
an’s leprechaun) moronizes the 


mopy ensign he portrays, though . 
that’s partly the fault of the writ-| lery and Frank Jenks 


ing. William Harrigan has an 
easier job; the Captain has no 
humanity in him, so the actor 
need not trouble to make him 
real. Robert Keith, as the Doctor, 
is a sort of hangover from the 
serious side of the play, but makes 
his rele perhaps the nearest to 
credibility. 

Best to enjoy the sailors’ pranks 
of “Mister Roberts,” one should 
arrange to go to the theatre half- 
seas over. Joseph T. Shipley. 


LAST WEEK FOR 


incidental ! \“A WALK ALONE” AT 


' BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
This is the third and final week 
of the engagement of “I Walk 
Alone” at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre. The Hal Wallis 
production co-stars Burt Lan- 
caster and Lizabeth Scott with 
Kirk Douglas, Wendel] Corey and 


Kristine Miller in the principal; 


supporting roles. Frankie Carle 
and his piano are featured in the 
second attraction, “Mary Lou,” 
with Glenda Farrel], Robert Low- 
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thru Thurs 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


CI 5-S200 - 
$1.20-$4.80. Friday 


Ewenings 8:30 
& Sat. $1.20-$6 














Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 230—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
\ or ine naion RADI CITY MUSIC HALL “°civnee* 


“A smash hit . 
IRENE DUNNE in 


it 





Produced tf 


. has everything! 
GEORGE STEVENS 


“T REMEMBER MAMA” 


Barbara Be} Geddes - °*¢® Homolka - F**4" Dorn 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
HARRIET PARSONS - An 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 
“GLORY OF EASTER” 


eant . and “SILVER LINING’—Joyous holiday revue 

.\ . produced by Leonidoff, settings by Biuno Maine 
i\\ c oI Pp de Ballet, Rockettes, Chora! Ensemble Music Hall 
7 ymphony Orchestra directed by Alexander Smallens. 


Mir ror 


Froductior 


— Moriimer, 


of 


- Edger Bergen Rudy Vallee 
RKO Radio Picture 
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“’M BELVEDERE, THE BABY-SITTER .. 
Robert Young - Maureen O’Hara - Clifton Webb 


"SITTING PRETTY" 


Walier Lang - 
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Art Mooney and His Orch., 


al! Betty Bruce - Salici Puppeis 


10:30 A. 


. And } Hate Babies!” 


- LOUISE ALLBRITTON 


Produced by Samuel G. Engel 
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“ADVENTURES OF 
CASANOVA” 
THE GLOBE THEATRE 


Eagle Lion Films’ 
of 
lover,” 
tre on Saturday, 


romance stars Arturo De Cordova, ' 
Turhan Bey, 
Noreen Nash with George Tobias 
and John Sutton heading 
strong supporting cast. { 


directed by Roberto Gavaldon for 
producer Leonard Picker 
Foy was in charge of production 











JARMILA NOVOTNA, famous Metropolitan Opera 
star, playing a straight dramatic role, is shown here 


in this heart-warming scene from M-G-M’s 
Search,” 


“The 





OPENS AT OVER AT THE ROXY 


“Adventures of Casanova,” 
picturization 
most publicized 
opens at the Globe Thea- 
March 20. 


The swashbuckling adventure- | 


film comedy, 


s starri 4 g 
“history's arring Robert Young, 


Theatre. 


Lucille Bremer and 


orchestra, Al Bernie 


the 


O’Hara and Clifton Webb, 
in its second week at the Roxy 


“SITTING PRETTY” HELD 


The gay, new 20th Century-Fox 
“Sitting Pretty,” 
Maureen 
is now 


The popular Roxy stage show, 
headed by Art Mooney and his 
and 
Bruce, is also in its second week. 


Betty 





“Adventures of Casanova” was 


Subscribe to 
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ACTION BLAZES ACROSS THE SCREEN! 
(7 Sdrventures of 


CASANOVA 


No Man Could 
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An EAGLE LION FILMS Proouction 








STARTS BRANDT'S 
B'WAY 


TODAY ®9 GLOBE... 
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No Spectacle Can 
Equal Its Splendor! 







Match His Daring! 


No Woman Could 
Resist His W ooing! 
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From HERBERT SOLOW 
I HAVE read the 


interesting and 
largely legal piece by Councilman 
Goldberg concerning the New York 
City Council’s refusal to seat Mr. 
Gerson as a successor to Mr. Cacchione. 
I am not a lawyer, but so many able 
lawyers have differed with Mr. Gold- 
berg that a ayman may well ask why 
the City Council does not so act soon 
to get the issue before a court which 
can give an authoritative decision. 


But Mr. Goldberg’s argument is not 
exclusively legal. He wrote as follows 
on the non-legal side: “We must also 
consider that it is quite possible that 
these 22 men (on the Council) may 
choose a person who could be different 
in intellectual honesty, in- 
tegrity. ...” This is baloney, and of 
the dangerous variety. The late Mr. 
Cacchione was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. So is Mr. Gerson. We 
know both their careers. There is noth- 
ing in them to warrant Mr. Goldberg's 
toying with the notion of setting aside 
the axiom that one Communist Party 
leader (I do not speak of pathetic 
rank-and-filers) is as well endowed as 


capacity, 


the other in capacity, honesty, and in- 
tegrity in the service of the Kremlin 
If it be the law that the Council must 


TLL 


fill a deceased Communist’s seat with 
a live Communist, Gerson is necessarily 
as good a man as any, and he has 
the C.P.’s designation. 

In leaving the terrain of law, at any 
rate, Mr. Goldberg has undone himself. 
In the very same issue in which you 
produce proof from the Daily Worker 
that the Chinese Communists are 
Communists rather than starry-eyed 
peasants, he raises the idea that we 
must look at Communist leaders as 
individuals rather than caucus-bound 
agents of a single force. 

I want also to discuss a development 
not yet reported by you, which is the 
beginning of the further perversion of 
the procedure of the Loyalty Review 
Board by the Thomas Un-American 
Activities Committee. This occurred in 
connection with the case of Dr. Condon 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
Dr. Condon is not charged with dis- 
loyalty but wh indiscretion in asso- 
ciating with people of dubious political 
character. I wish here neither to de- 
fend Dr. Condon against the charge 
nor to support the charge. I am ig- 
norant of the facts. So is the Thomas 
Committee, since it has neither ac- 
cepted Dr. Condon’s offer to be exam- 
ined (made last July) nor received 
from Secretary Harriman the dossier 
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The Problem of Disloyalty 


containing the facts unearthed by 
the Department of Commerce loyalty 
board, on the basis of which the de- 
partment cleared Dr. Condon some 
time ago. Nobody knows the full facts 
except the board. . 

Now, the Loyalty Review Board 
some time ago fixed its procedure, 
which provided that once a depart- 
mental board cleared a man, his case 
was closed. And only a few days ago 
the government announced that some 
hundreds of thousands of cases had 
been closed through that procedure. 
The Thomas Committee, however, has 
made its charges against Dr. Condon, 
unsupported by any evidence in its 
possession, and now the Loyalty Re- 
view Board may reconsider the Condon 
case. The object of the board seems 
to be to give Dr. Condon a chance to 
clear himself, which is a worthy ob- 
jective. But the effect is to. undo the 
procedure set by the board. Now any 
and all of the “closed” cases may be 
reopened. The Thomas Committee need 
only smear a man, and the board will, 
for the man’s sake or for the ‘govern- 
ment’s sake indifferently, reopen the 
case. The next move of the Thomas 
Committee in this field, of course, will 
be to try to reopen cases which have 
been passed upon favorably to the 





employee by the Loyalty Review Boarg 
itself. When it succeeds, the Thomas 
Committee will constitute itself ihe 
Supreme Loyalty Review Board, thus 
acquiring an authority which Congress 
surely never intended to give it, and 
which would be of doubtful consti- 
tutionality. 

Dr. Condon has, it is true, appealed 
to Senator Hickenlooper for a hearing 
before another committee, but since 
that committee would have no more 
of the dossier than is available to the 
Thomas Committee, it would not be 
in a position to answer the _laiter 
effectively. If Dr. Condon is to have 
another hearing which is to mean any- 
thing and which is not to upset the 
Loyalty Review Board’s procedure, it 
would have to be before some ad hoc 
board. The President should appoint 
one. Its decision would either cost Dr, 
Condon his job, or it would be a blow 
to the Thomas Committee. 

And it is high time for such a blow. 
For regardless of Dr. Condon’s true 
character, the Thomas Committee is an 
irresponsible body whose net services 
are always in the interest of that con- 
fusion which delights the Communist 
Party. If the committee is to be con- 
tinued at all, its personnel should be 
changed. 


Louis P. Goldbers Replies 


LMOST two months ago, Walter 
A Hart, chairman of the City 
Council Rules Committee, sug- 
gested to the Communists that the 
matter of the Cacchione replacement 
be presented to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court on an agreed 
statement of facts. If that had been 
done, the legal questions involved 
would long since have been deter- 
mined. The Communists refused to con- 
sent to submit the issue to the court. 
At first, the Council made no final 
decision for the express and stated 
purpose of enabling the Communists 
to appeal to the courts, for once the 
City Council takes final action, the 
courts are without power to interfere. 
The Communists have not availed 


themselves of this generous gesture. 
The City Council cannot bring the mat- 
ter into court, for it has no grievance, 
except for the annoyance caused by 
the Communist pressure machine. 

I did not say nor intimate that if 
the law requires the appointment of a 
Communist, it should not be complied 
with because another Communist may 
have different qualities from those of 
Cacchione. I contended that it was 
less democratic for a group of 22 poli- 
ticians to be given the power of de- 
termining the successor than leaving 
it to the voters themselves even if a 
few months’ delay would result. The 
fact is that Cacchione had certain 
characteristics, traits and accomplish- 
ments that apparently attracted voters 


outside the Communist groups. I am 
certain that Gerson could not attract 
the same voters. It was not their 
service to the Kremlin (in which they 
would be equal) I was thinking of, 
but the ability to win an election. 

It is because of this and for the 
further reason that conditions have 
changed so that Communists are less 
favored by the voters than in 19-5 
that we should not stretch the law for 
the benefit of the Communists. 

In my book, Lawless Judges, in- 
stances were cited in which the courts 
deprived labor of legal rights by 
strained interpretation of statutes. We 
characterized that as judicial legisla- 
tion. I condemned that practice. The 
Communists and some liberals now 


urge the Council to indulge in a similar 
practice on the basis of a vague and 
It would be as 
wrong for us to violate or change the 


unproven “spirit.” 
law as it was for the courts to do. 

If there are some lawyers who dis- 
agree with me, I contend that they 
have not given sufficient thought to the 
legal problem or lean to the position 
that Communists should be given the 
benefit of every doubt. 

I would not consider myself a good 
Councilman if I accepted their view, 
which I consider wrong, rather than 
applied my opinion, which I feel cet- 
tain is right. 











The Antwerp 


From WALTER R. STOREY 


EON DENNEN’S account of the 
fourth Socialist 


the most concise but most compre- 


conference was 


hensive have seen. His 
analyses and conclusions are being vin- 
dicated by daily events. Let me cite 


two examples. 


summary I 


The Antwerp conference refused to 
admit the Italian Socialist Labor Party 
of Saragat because it would not obey 
Nenni’s pro-Communist leadership. A 
United Press dispatch of December 21 
quotes Pietro Nenni as warning that 
his “Socialist” stooges for Italy’s Stalin- 
ists would form a separate government 
if the Christian Democrats won the 
spring election. Nenni has lost faith in 
peaceful and democratic processes of 
social change. How this separate gov- 
ernment can be formed withou an armed 
uprising, with tragic loss of life and 
destriction of needed industria! re- 
sources and agricultural products, is 
beyond any reasonable person’s under 
standing. 

Dennen points out how Harold Laski 
and Morgan Phitips muzzled their 
fellow-British Laborite delegate, Denis 
Healy. At the same time, Laski still 
harbored at that late date the illusion 
that the Russian satellite countries are 
“the democracies of the East.””~ How- 
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Conference 


ever, an Associated Press Dispatch of 
December 21 quotes Phillips as predict. 
ing that Britain’s Communists will start 
“a campaign of sabotage against the 
Labor Government,” and will aid “the 
Cominform’s ‘cold war’ against demo- 
cratic Socialism.” 


democratic socialists 
must warn our counterparts abroad that 
if they cannot get rid of their illusions 
about Communists and their fellow- 
travelers, they will be repudiated by 
their own followers. If the French So- 
cialist Party had realized long before 
last May, that it was neither necessary 
nor desirable to include Communists in 
every French Cabinet, neither the De 
Gaullists nor the French Stalinists would 
have become so powerful. 


We American 


The working people of Europe have 
become aware of the Communists’ wil- 
lingness to sacrifice their interests to 
those of the clique in the Kremlin. They 
are ahead of a Laski or a Grumbach, 
just as American workers now know 
whose real purpose Henry Wallace 
serves. We have more of an opportunity 
to convert workers to democratic social- 
ism now that the bankruptcy of “left” 
totalitarianism has become glaringly 
self-evident. 

Philadelphia. 
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On Maritain 
From FRANCIS M. TYRRELL 
Tue review accorded Jacques Mari- 
The Person and the 
Common Good, by James Baldwin con- 


tain’s volume, 
trasts sharply in its flippancy and lack 
of sympathy with the worshipful at- 
titude that characterized your review 
of the Festschnft volume honoring 
Horace M. Kallen. I do not challenge 
your right to enthuse over the accom- 
plishments of Dr. Kallen, if you are 
so inclined. However, I do think you 
ought to make a stronger effort to 
avoid such obvious partisanship and to 
strive a little more manfully for the 
objective approach of which Dr. Kallen 
himself would, I’m sure, be a foremost 
advocate. 


Neither M. Maritain’s secure position 
in the front rank of contemporary 
philosophers nor his international rep- 
utation as a champion of human rights, 
of course, renders his works immune 
from adverse criticism. However, his 
stature is such that he is at:least en- 
titled to have his books reviewed by 
those who are both capable of under- 
standing them and of rising above 
petty motivation in evaluating them. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. = 


The CIO Chart 


From KERMIT EBY, 
Director, Department of Education and 
Research. 


In the January 31st issue of The New 
Leader you published a letter to the 
editor criticizing the table that you 
had previously reproduced from our 
Economic Outlook (CIO). The point 
Mr. Fink made in the letter was the 
central thesis of the Economic Outlook 
which we are enclosing (Decembe!, 
1947, issue). To measure the profita- 
bility of a company, profits are re- 
lated to investment—as Mr. Fink urges. 
However, the purpose of the table 
which The New Leader reproduced 
was to point out that profits at all 
stages of fabrication have been in- 
creased far more than costs. 

In no case should cost be taken aS 
representative of investment, as Mr- 
Fink does. Let me repeat, Mr. Fink's 
main point—the profit measure should 
be return on investment, not on sales— 
is fully discussed in the December C10 
Economic Outlook. 

Washington, D.C. 
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SDF NEWS 


philadelphia, Pa.: 
wiBG, 990 on your dial, Sunday, March 
2 p. m. Liston M. Oak, 
Marshall Plan and Soviet Aggression.” 
Next Sunday, March 28, same station, 
same time, Algernon Lee, 


Shall It Be?” Thursday, April 1, public 
meeting, Broadwood Hotel, Broad and 
Wood Streets. August Claessens speaks 
on “The Marshall Plan as Social Demo- 
cats View It.” 
August Claessens speaks on 
We Mean by Social Democracy?” on 
WHIM, Sunday, March 21, 
At 8 p. m. he speaks on “The Marshall 


jla:m... 
cast over WGY and meetings to follow 
in Albany and Glens Falls in May. ... 
Pacific Coast: Negotiations are on for 
SD.F. broadcasts in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Phoenix, Ariz.... 
four pages each, “What Do We Mean 
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cratic Federation, 7 E. 15th St.. N. Y. 3. 


August Claessens speaks on “The 
Marshall Plan,” Friday, March 19, 
8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tremont Avenue, 
Bronx. . . . Algernon Lee speaks on 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 
August Claessens speaks on WLIB 
“What Do We Mean by Social Democ- 
racy?” Sunday, March 28, 6:05 p. m. 
to 6:20 p. m. . . . Installation Dinner, 
Wednesday, March 31, 6 p. m.. at Roths 
Restaurant, 37 Union Square. new city 
Officers and city central executive. 
New city chairman, Meyer Levenstein; 
recording secretary, Jonah A. Viliatzer; 
chairman of the C.C.C., Herman Wos- 
kow; chairman of the finance commnit- 
tee, Emil Bromberg. . . . Claessens East 


Radio broadcast, 


“The 


“Totalitarian- 
or Democratic Socialism—Which 


. Providence, R. L: 
“What Do 


1:30 p. m. 


Plan” at the Narragansett Hotel... . Bronx Branch: Meeting, Monday, 
Boston, Mass.: August Claessens speaks March 22, 8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tremont 
on “Should Communists Be Outlawed?” Avenue, Bronx. . . . Dinner for Daniel 
Dorchester Forum, Sunday, March 21, Nisnavitz: Sunday, March 28. 6 p. m., 


. Schenectady, N. Y.: Broad- at 189 Neptune Avenue, Brooklyn. . 

August Claessens speaks for The 
Group, Saturday, April 3, 8:30 p. m., 
on “Social Democracy versus Commun- 
ism,” 150 West 85th Street. New York 
N. Y. Symposium: Prominent 
speakers, P.S. 164, Schenectady Avenue 


Two new leafleis, 


by Social Democracy?” and “Must We and Eastern Parkway, Tuesday, May 
Have Another Depression?” Send fer 11, 8 p. m. Auspices: Kings County 
copies, $2.50 per hundred. Social] Dem >- S.D.F. branches. 
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RAND SCHOOL NEWS 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


LECTURES THIS WEEK 


March 22—8:15 P.M.—The Awakening of Asia 


7:15 P. M.—Modern Architecture: Functionalism 
in Creation of Past Periods, . . 


Taraknath Das 


ee Paul Zucker 


7:00 P. M—The Werld’s Great Dramatists. Bernard D.N.Grebanier 
Oise Fi We SOE 6. nc oe ccs easy Bernard D. N. Grebanier 
8:30 P. M—The Background of LaborLegislation, AlexanderEltman 

March 23—8:30 P.M.—Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct... .Sidney Kook 
8:15 P.M.—An American Foreign Policy 


GAG WE CWGGD sexe neecsccccees Fritz Sternberg 
March 24—8:30 P.M.—The Problem of Musical Culture 
- in a Demecracy aS fe Tere Paul Henry Lang 
8:30 P. M.—Fundamental Problems of Personality Develop- 
ment. Is Man Incurable?. ...L. Clovis Hirning, M.D. 
7:15 P. M.—The AFofL and Its Attempt to Win National 
Recognition for Trade Unionism. .4 . William E. Bohn 
8:30 P. M—dZones of Authority Within the Union— 
The Relationship Between the 
International and the Local .. Willard A. Lewis 
March 25—8:30 P. M.—A Rational, Working Social Philosophy 
of Value for Our Times.......... Paul Kecskemeti 


7:15 P. M—Semantics, Robert Bek-Cren 
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Slogans and Politics 
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SUMING ULNAR Ss Y MPOSI UTI i in : 


“THE THREAT OF COMMUNIST IMPERIALISM TO DEMOCRACY” 
Speakers: 
LEON DENNEN, author of Trouble Zone, Contributing Editor of The 
Leader, just returned from an extensive European tour. 
RABBI BENJAMIN SCHULZ, ftérmerly of Temple Emanuel, Yonkers. 


LOUIS P. GOLDBERG, member of New York City Council, State Chairman 
of the SDF. 


AUGUST CLAESSENS, former Assemblyman, National Secretary of SDF. 
Chairman: HERMAN WOSKOW 
Date: Saturday, March 20, 8:30 P. M. 
Place: 740 Allerton Avenue (near White Plains Road). 
LIBERAL PARTY CLUB ROOMS 
Auspices: B. C. Viadeck Branch, Jewish Socialist Verband, and SDF. 
ADMISSION FREE 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasan‘ taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular iaxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢ AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER.$1.000 INS'TRANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 ce us tor every Si0U worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit 1s returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
rULLY COOPERAI!IVE 100% UNION 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL friKE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
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NEW LEADER READEKS ARt INVITED TO ATTEND THE 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Leaque for Industrial Democracy 
at HOTEL COMMODORE, N. Y. C. - SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1948 


SUBJECT: 


DEMOCRACY IN CRISIS 


Plans for Economic Security and Peace with Freedom 


LUNCHEON SPEAKERS: 
LEON KEYSERLING, Vice-Chairman, President s Council of Economic Adviser: 
BARBARA WOOTTON, British economist. author of “Freedom Under Planning’ 
LOUIS FISCHER, author of “Gandhi and Stalin” 
JAMES “. CAREY (Tentative), Secretary-Treasurer, C.1.0. 
MARK STARh, Chairman 
Tickets for Luncheon $4.50; for Round Tables and Luncheon $5.00; 
for individ-al Round Tables, $0.50. 


Round Table Discussion, 10:00 A. M.—12:15 noon, on 
*“DEMOCRACY’S PROGRAM FOR PREVENTING DEPRESSIONS” 
Participants: 

Kermit Eby, Director of Education and Research, C.1.0.; Boris Shishkin, Economist, 
A.F.of L.; George Soule, William Withers, Theodore Brown, Aaron Levenstein, 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Marx Lewis, Chairman. 

Round Table Discussion, 3—5:30 P. M., on 
“DEMOCRACY’S FOREIGN POLICY FOR PREVENTING WAR” 


Participants: 


Norman Angell, Angelica Balabano4, tsrael Feinberg, Hal Lehrman, John Pau! Jones ; 


and Joseph Schlossberg. 
Make reservations immediately with 


DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER — LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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— Wallace says: —— 


“This Country 


Needs a New Leader.” 


The New Leader says: 
“This Country 


Doesn*t Need a Wallace.” 


As a matter of fact, The New Leader thinks that the spread of 
Wallacitis would quarantine the country in an isolationist shell and 
only serve to spread the aggressive contagion of Soviet expansion. 


People bitten by the bug that cerries Wallacitis deserve an anti- 
dote like Stephen Naft’s new series starting this week in The New 
Leader: “Answer Please!—Questions to the Communists.” 


See to it that every fence-sitter, Wallacite and fellow-traveler 
you know receives this series. Send them each a special three- 
month trial subscription at only $1.00. 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Enctosed please find $ for three-month trial sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each for: si 
NAME saat i Se eee 
ADDRESS ADDRESS - 
CITY STATE crry STATE 
NAME esis NAME 
ADDRESS ADDRESS 2 
CITY CITY 





























































By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Masaryk Dies; Freedom Lives 


IFTEEN YEARS ago an Ukrainian Com- 

munist named Nikolai Skrypnyk shot him- 

self. [An old associate of Lenin, he had 
fought through the civil war and his name 
was a symbol of the hard-boiled ruthlessness 
of the “old Bolshevik.”] The state-organized 
famine of 1932-33, which took millions of lives, 
not of the “landlords and capitalists’ whom 
Skrypnyk, in his fanaticism, had regarded as 
fit only for extermination, but of Ukrainian 
peasants, was too much for him. He could not 
take it. Accused of “nationalist deviation,” he 
shot himself. 

After all, a man can make no greater atone- 
ment than to lay down his life. Of course, the 
case of Jan Masaryk is not an exact parallel 
with that of Skrypnyk. Masaryk was never a 
Communist. His sins were those of omission, 
not of commission. He lent the prestige of a 
deservedly honored name to a regime that was 
strongly influenced by Communists even be- 
fore the recent coup and to a policy of appease- 
ment that could no more succeed with Stalin 
than it could succeed with Hitler 

jut sometimes the shock of supreme crisis 
raises an ordinary, weak man to greatness and 
transforms an opportunist into a hero. So it 
was with Masaryk. His father—scholar, states- 
man and patriot—had once said that “a nation 
that is not founded on truth does not deserve 
to live.” 

What was true of a nation was also true of 
an individual. Jan Masaryk must have known 
that his continued life as front man for a ter- 
rorist dictatorship would be a hideous, sordid 
lie, a daily desecration of his father’s memory. 
He would not live that lie. In losing his life 
he saved his soul. Jan Masaryk now belongs in 
the pantheon of martyrs of freedom 


M ASARYK’S death is a most impressive testa- 
ment. It must affect powerfully every wavering 
Socialist in Europe, every intellectually honest 
liberal or radical in this country who has been 
duped by dishonest propaganda and wishful 
thinking into believing that Czechoslovakia 
represented an ideal middle way, a bridge be- 
tween West and East, and that it is periect!y 
easy to “get along” with Stalin, if you only 
make sufficient peace offerings of patience, 
tolerance and understanding. No doubt, hope- 
less Moscow addicts will continue to parrot 
this line. But their words will sound empty 
and confused and unconvincing. For the ghost 
of Masaryk will haunt them 

As Masaryk served his people by his deaih, 
Jan Papanek, chief delegate of Czechoslovakia 
in the United Nations, served it by his masterly 
indictment of the technique of Soviet indirect 
aggression. The heart of Papanek’s message 
which, one hopes, will be thoroughly explored 
by the Security Council, now that Chile has 
overcome Trygve Lie's pettifogging refusal to 
transmit Papanek’s original declaration to the 
Council, is to be found in the followm. 
sentences: 

“The Government of Czechoslovakia was 
undermined and overthrown by a Communis! 
minority which had been promised military 
help by Russia. ... The Cemmunist coup could 
not have succeeded if Red Army troops had not 
been poised on Czechoslovakia’s borders tt 
Russian officials had not participated in the 
meetings of the Czech Communist Party t 
Red Army officers had not participated in pub- 
lic demonstrations.” 

Has Masaryk-died, has Papanek protested in 
vain? The answer to this question will depend 
on the vigor, consistency and effectiveness of 
the western world. Czechoslovakia was Hitler’s 
last unpunished act of aggression. We must 


make it unmistakably clear that it will also be 
Stalin’s, that the forces of the western world, 
properly organized under American leader- 
ship, will be strong enough not only to check, 
but to roll back the tide of totalitarian ag- 
gression which has as its clear ultimate ob- 
jective the destruction of the mind and soul of 
western man. 

One would imagine that in an intellectual 
community like Harvard University there 
would be a sense of grief and indignation over 
the destruction of Czech freedom, so drastically 
symbolized in Masaryk’s death. This is true, no 


doubt, as regards many individuals. But 
university student newspaper, The Crims 
the day after the suicide restricted its comm@ 
to an interview with Professor F. O. Mathiegg 
and to a letter from an avowed Communi 
student named Geoffrey White. On the ve 
eve of the suicide Mathiessen, exultantly city 
Masaryk’s apparent decision to remaifh in fh 
government, declared he would stand wif 
him. But he showed no disposition to follg 
Masary’s example and leap from the window 
of one of Harvard’s halls. On the contra 
by some curious process of reasoning, he ane 
nounced the conclusion that everything would 
be splendid if we would only renounce 
Truman Doctrine. 
As for the Communist student, his intellegal 
tual contribution was to suggest that Masa 
was a fairly decent sort of fellow, for a “boul 
geois democrat,” but that he had done the righ 
thing in killing himself, because he realize 
that he could not fit into “the new and hig 
level of existence,” now in prospect for Czechoy 
slovakia. This might serve as a useful warning 
to the intelligent fellow-traveler. When hig 
usefulness is over, he may expect an invitation) 
to commit suicide—perhaps with a little diregil 


cooperation in that direction. é 





Editorials— 


The Mystery 


HE section of the Taft-Hartley law de- 

signed to prevent political activity on the 

part of trade unions has from the start 
seemed unconstitutional to most persons who 
have had occasion to think about it. The news- 
papers have been especially sensitive with re- 
gard to it. The first amendment to the Consti- 
tution forbids the enactment by Congress of 
laws interfering with freedom of speech or of 
the press. If the legislators can dictate to trade 
union papers, it is obvious that they may later 
find some excuse for interference with other 
publications. So the country’s publishers and 
editors have been quite generally lined up with 
liberals and labor against this part of the Re- 
publicans’ labor program, Section 304. 

Now Federal District Judge Ken Moore has 
made the decision which everyone expected. 
Last July there was held in Maryland a special 
Congressional election. The CIO and its Presi- 
dent Philip Murray took special pains to over- 
step the rules set down by the law in their 
support of the Democratic candidate. The CIO 
News printed an editorial by Murray in support 
of this opponent of the Taft-Hartley law and 
1,000 extra copies were printed and conspicu- 
ously distributed in the district. The Federal 
Government, of course, accepted the invitation 


The Margarine Issue 


Tue House Agriculture Committee has shelved 
once again all the proposed bills to abolish fed- 
eral taxation of margarine. The butter lobby 
proved stronger than the margarine lobby—and 
16 politicians had their eyes on the dairy-farmer 
vote, while only 10 were interested in protect- 
ing the interests of housewives 

The makers of oleomargarine claim that if 
American housewives win their fight for repeal 
of the legislation discriminating against this 
butter substitute, they will save $6,000,000 
annually and 88,000,000 woman-hours, as well 
as 52,000,000 bushels of grain now fed to cows. 
Whether these figures are correct or not, the 
laws that the butter-lobbyists got passed 60 
years ago should be thrown into the dustbin. 

Margarine, unlike any other commodity, is 
taxed to keep sales down, for the benefit of the 
butter-makers. Further, stores must pay a 
licensing tax, which keeps half of them from 
handling the product. The sale of colored 
margarine is prohibited in half of the states. 
The US armed forces, public hospitals and jails 
are forbidden to use it. Margarine, which ts 
made of vegetable oils, is just as nutritious 
as butter and far cheaper despite discrimina- 
tory laws. 

Ever since 1886 there has been a campaign 
to get discriminatory legislation repealed, and 
despite this defeat, the campaign has gathered 
impetus and will go on, 


of -Section 304 


to prosecute, to test the constitutionality of 
Section 304. 

In his decision Judge Moore says in legally 
terms what any reasonable person would havey 
said in his place. Freedom of speech and off 
press is, of course, not absolute. It can legally? 
be limited in so far as its exercise constituted) 
“a clear and present danger.” But the exe 
pression of political opinions by a trade uniom 
seems to Judge Moore to present no danger 
of any sort. It is, in fact, his considered opinion® 
that such expression is in the public intere: 
This is how he puts it: “... The free and ung 
trammeled right of free expression of views ag 
to candidates for office . . ., far from being 
conceivable means of corrupting or interferi 
with free elections, is in fact one of the mos 
valuable means of promoting purity and free 
dom in the electoral process.” . 

The real problem about this Section 304 of 
the Taft-Hartley law is with regard to th 
psychology which lay back of its passages 
Among the authors of the law were manye 
lawyers. What was their motive in putting om 
the statute books a set of provisions which} 
would obviously be wiped out as soon as the 
courts could get around to them? Did they 
write these provisions with an eye to the publi 
welfare or were they bent on getting even witll 
political foes? Were they fooling with t 
dangerous notion that you can pass a law (@& 
make their opponents impotent? If that wai 
their idea, they are about to learn an impor 
tant lesson 
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